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New automatic machinery inventions and manufacturing methods now 
turn out GORGEOUS fountain pens, ball pens and mechanical pencils with 
mass production economies unheard of months ago! These tremendous 
savings passed on factory-to-you. Even when you SEE and USE, you won't 
believe such beauty, such expert workmanship, such instant and depend- 
able writing service possible at this ridiculous price! Competition says 
we're raving mad. Decide for yourself at our risk. 
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Most Amazing Factory-lo-You 


Introductory Otter Ever Made 
fo PATHFINDER Readers 


Not One... Not Two... But ALL 3 
Yes, This Perfectly Matched 3 PIECE POCKET SET 





WITH YOUR NAME EN- 
GRAVED ON ALL THREE 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS 


69 
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IN GOLD LETTERS........Factory To You 


YOUR NAME 








ILLUSTRATIONS 
ARE ACTUAL SIZE 





ima FOUNTAIN PEN 


Fashionable gold plate HOODED POINT 
writes velvet smooth as bold or fine as you 


prefer... can’t leak feed guarantees steady 
ink flow ... always moist point writes 
instantly ... no clogging . . . lever filler 
fills pens to top without pumping... deep 
pocket clip safeguards against loss. 


2 Nee ell | 


Has identical ball point found on $15 pens 

. NO DIFFERENCE! Rolls new 1948 in- 
delible dark blue ball pen ink dry as you 
write. Makes 10 carbon copies. Writes 
under water or high in planes. Can’t leak 
or smudge. Ink supply will last up to 1 
year depending on how much you write. 
Refills at any drug store. Deep pocket clip. 





Kis MECHANICAL PENCIL 


Grips standard lead and just a twist pro- 
pels, repels, expels. Shaped to match foun- 
tain pen and ball pen and feels good in 
your hand. Unscrews in middle for extra 
lead reservoir and eraser. Mechanically 
perfect and should last a lifetime! 


10-DAY HOME TRIAL» 





FULL YEAR’S GUARANTEE 


DOUBLE MONEY BACK OFFER 
SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON 


Yes, only the latest manufacturing equipment and inventions could 
possibly cut production costs to bring a perfectly matched factory- 
to-you value like this. The matched barrels are practically unbreak- 
able. Unheard of beauty, unheard of service, unheard of price and 
your name in gold letters on all three writing instruments as our 
special introductory gift if you mail coupon now! Send no money! On 
arrival deposit only $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on the positive guar- 
antee you can return set for any reason in 10 days and your $1.69 
refunded. Could any offer be more fair? Then mail coupon today 
and see for yourself a new day is here in writing instrument valuvel 


M.P.K. COMPANY, Dept. 30P 


179 North Michigan, Chicago 1, Illinois 











SOOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOHSSSOSSSSHOSOSSSOOOSOSOOOS . nc cccccccccccccccccsnncccccesssccccccscccccccncssceccsencccccscsncsncsncsssuss! 


Matched perfectly in polished, gleaming colorful lifetime plastic. 
Important, we will pay you double your money back if you 
can equal this offer anywhere in the world! More important, you 
use 10 days then return for full cash refund if you aren’t satisfied 
for any reason. Most important, all three, fountain pen, ball 
pen, and pencil, are each individually guaranteed in writing for 
one year (they should last your lifetime). Full size. Beautiful. 
Write instantly without clogging. The greatest, most amazing 
value ever offered. Your name in gold letters on all three if you 
act now. Mail the coupon to see for yourself. 


RIGHT RESERVED TO WITHDRAW OFFER AT ANYTIME 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


M.P.K. Company, Dept. 30P 

179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 

Okay, ‘“‘miracle man,"’ prove it! Send PERFECTLY MATCHED FOUNTAIN 
PEN, BALL PEN and MECHANICAL PENCIL with my name engraved in 
gold letters. Enclose year’s guarantee certificate. I'll pay $1.69 plus few cents 
postage on guarantee I can return set after 10 day trial for cash refund 
(Pay in advance and we pay postage.) 


ENGRAVE THIS NAME ON ALL 3 PIECES 
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(Print ‘plainly . 
Send to (NAME) 


. Avoid” mistakes) — 
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ADDRESS 
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So potent are the thrills of football 
that each week-end through the season 
some millions of enthusiastic fans 
crowd excitedly into stadiums. 
Many of them can follow the game 
with more pleasure thanks to steel, 
for in a modern stadium everybody enjoys 
a clear view of every part of the field. 
By using steel for the main structure, 
or as the reinforcing for concrete, 
stadiums are built large enough to seat 
the population of a fair-sized city. 
Stadiums can be made so large and safe 
because of steel’s dependable strength— 
the strength that makes possible 
steel bridges of enormous spans 
and steel buildings that tower 
a thousand feet above the sidewalk. 
While building bridges, elevated highways, 
hotels and apartment buildings of steel, 
Bethlehem also builds steel stadiums, 
grandstands and arenas for football, 
baseball, racing, other sports events. 
And we make all of the forms of steel 


that have construction uses. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH! 


For safe driving during 
changeable fall weather, 
get instant and lasting 
lubrication... Change to 


double-action Pennzoil! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark Member Penr 


Grade Crude Oi) Ass'r 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 





Permit No, 2 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


For a Real Thanksgiving 


There is nothing more typically 
American than the _ tradition of 
Thanksgiving. Our forefathers had 
little, yet they gave heartfelt thanks 
for what they had. Today America is 
a rich and powerful nation, yet not too 
rich to be humble. So it is fitting at 
this time, when the harvest is in, that 
we follow the custom of our forefath- 
ers and give thanks for our bounties. 

America is giving generously to 
the sick and hungry and _ shivering 
people of Europe. Remember the 
Friendship Train last year with its 
hundreds of tons of food for Europe? 
The agency CARE has sent hundreds 
of thousands of packages of clothing 
to needy Europe. Another agency, 
CROP, formed by our churches to col- 
lect the produce our farmers want to 
donate to hungry Europe, is sending 
overseas the greatest food gift in the 
history of the world. Surely, we can 
do as much for our own. For, despite 
the national prosperity that we enjoy, 
there are Americans on whom, through 
no fault of their own, the sun is not 
shining. 


* * * 


In pioneer days it was the cus- 
tom to share responsibilities. Neigh- 
bor helped neighbor . . . or neither 
survived. That spirit has not changed. 
The need has. not changed. Life still 
brings misfortune and_ hardships, 
more to some than to others. True 


Americanism still means stretching out 


a helping hand to a neighbor in need. 
Today we do things differently, 
more carefully, more effectively. The 
old custom of sharing responsibility 
has not disappeared. But an individual 
no longer can know the needs and 
problems of his many less fortunate 
neighbors. So we have organized so- 
cial agencies and united them in Com- 
munity Chests and Councils whose 
business it is to find out the needs and 
make provisions for meeting them. 
Last month and this month, in 
more than a thousand American com- 
munities, Red Feather campaigns are 
being conducted to enable more than 
12,000 Red Feather services to con- 
tinue their admirable work, meeting 
many of the health and welfare needs 


of our people, regardless of race, 
creed, economic status or political 


belief. 
* * & 

It is appropriate that these Red 
Feather campaigns should be held at 
this time of year. America created the 
custom of Thanksgiving. And Amer- 





Wide World 


Nursery. The Red Feather helps all. 


ica gave birth to the plan and practice 
of voluntary welfare groups teaming 
together for joint planning for the 
most effective help to those in need. 

And what more fitting time to help 
others than now, when we give thanks 
for the many blessings that are ours? 
How much more we will enjoy our 
Thanksgiving dinner, if we know that 
we have contributed to making life 
less harsh for others, not only now but 
each month throughout the year. 

The Red Feather services helped 
by the Community Chest campaigns 
are not merely charity or alms to the 
“underprivileged,” but are broad com- 
munity services whose benefits extend 
to everybody. The kind of communi- 
ties we live in is determined by our 
own actions. In its support of volun- 
tary, non-Governmental services, the 
Community Chest puts its faith in a 
good old American ideal: The good 
community is built not by compulsion 
but by co-operation, not by selfishness 
but by sharing. 


The Community Chest is de- 
serving of everybody’s wholehearted 
support, for it unites people of all 
faiths, all political beliefs, all walks of 
life, to plan and work together for the 
good of the whole community. The 
visiting nurses, the family societies, 
the hospitals, clinics and community 
centers, the settlement houses and day 
nurseries, homes for the aged, aids to 
handicapped people, child guidance 
centers—all benefit from the dollars 
you contribute to your Community 
Chest. There is no finer way of cele- 
brating Thanksgiving than by giving 
to your local Red Feather campaign. 
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Ourselves 





The Baby Handicap: In “What’s 
In a Name?” (Women, Oct. 20) you give 
some names which innocent children have 
had thrust upon them by thoughtless par- 
ents, and which’ cause pain and embar- 
rassment to the children when they are 
grown. If people are bound to follow 
such fads, may I suggest a few myself? 
For twin boys: Peter and Repeater, or 
Max and Climax. And for twin girls: 
Kate and Duplicate. 


W. W. Loveless, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


ee You mention the “Fancy Names 
Belt” of the South and rural Midwest, 
where the inventing of names is so pop- 
ular. Georgia particularly seems to be 
afflicted. According to a newspaper arti- 
cle I’ve just read, the state health depart- 
ment has had to record in its vital statis- 
tics some pretty horrible examples of the 
name-calling perversities of parents’ 
minds. Some of those listed were: Lovie 
Flowers, Precious Hart, Little Bit White, 
Lemon Green, U. B. Ware, More Payne 
and Handsome Mann. 

Harriett Johnson, Detroit, Mich. 


Presidential Pensions: On read- 
ing Mr. Dewey’s expected intention of in- 
creasing top official salaries and pension- 
ing retired Presidents, my Ire(ish) has 
reached the boiling point. 

One law and one law only should 
care for all. Granting privileges to a 
chosen few at the expense of a majority 
is the fertile ground on which commu- 
nism thrives. Have our officials no more 
to do than to think up needless ways to 
spend money foolishly at a time when the 
world is so full of vital needs?. 


Mrs. Fred L. Rust, Evanston, Ind. 


For Toddlers: Your charming 
poem “Inflation” (Bypaths, Oct. 20) con- 
fuses my toddler’s brain. 

Inflation does not exist when you 
have to pay 12 pence for 2 pockets full of 
rye instead of 6 pence for one. When 
you pay 12 pence and receive 1 pocket or 
(as it is now) half a pocket, then you 
have inflation. 

Please, for the future, refrain from 
teaching wrong economic fundamentals 
to our children. Is the present muddle- 
headed economic situation the result of 
confusing nursery-rhymes of 40 or 50 
years ago? 

Ernest F. Holt, Chicago. 

[PATHFINDER strives hard for accuracy 
in iis news columns, but gives up in despair 
at the thought of guaranteeing the economic 
infallibility of its contributing poets.—Ed. ] 


Profit-Sharing: “Employe Profit- 
Sharing Pays Off” (Oct. 6) is one of the 
most thorough, practical, and effective 
articles on profit-sharing that has ever 
been written, not only because it speaks 
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Dependable 


CHAMPIO 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 





BEHIND THAT FENCE might be a football game, a tennis match, a 
car race, or track meet. Actually, it's a construction job which has an 
irresistible fascination for the average citizen. Modern industrial con- 
struction machinery, power shovels, bulldozers, graders, concrete 
mixing trucks, mobile cranes and self-powered paving machines are 
fascinating to watch because they are such marvels of efficiency. 
Most of them are powered by gas engines, and here, as in cars, 
trucks, and tractors, Champion, America's Favorite Spark Plug, is also 
the overwhelming favorite because of outstanding dependability. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Horry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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“*...NO SALE! What an appropriate comment 
on his hair! It looks so dry and stringy .. . 
and filled with loose dandruff. Too bad... 
when it’s so easy to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Hey! Why don’t J 
give him a tip!” 











Hair looks better... 
scalp feels befféer... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 






WHY PUT UP with Dry Scalp when it’s so 
simple to check with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic ? 
A few drops every day do the trick. Your 
hair regains its natural look . . . your scalp 
is no longer plagued by loose dandruff... 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care... to both scalp and hair... and 
is more economical than other hair tonics. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out now! 














of the Lincoln Electric Co. but because it 
gives factual information. This article is 
helpful to the job that we, the Council 
of Profit-Sharing Industries, are trying to 
accomplish; namely, to strengthen and 
maintain our free economic system. 
H. C. Nicholas, president, The Qual- 
ity Castings Co., Orrville, Ohio. 


Shetland Statistics: Re “Ponies in 
the Dough” (Business, Oct. 20), being a 
Texan and in the Shetland pony business 
myself, may I add a few facts? 

My father started in the business 
along in 1903 as a hobby and has had a 
herd of 150 to 250 since then. We know 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson quite well and 
we raised the sire, dam, grand-sire and 
grand-dam of Violet’s Regret, the filly 
sold for $1,000 at Janesville, Wis. 

We raise only registered ponies and 
I believe we own the only registered 
Palomino Shetland mare (golden yellow 
with white mane and tail) in the U.S. 
Julann Williams, Williams Pony Farm. 


Denton, Tex. 


Sensible: Three cheers for Dr. Wil- 
liam Burdick, a pediatrician who empha- 
sizes good sense (Health, Oct. 20). His 
ten commandments should be taken seri- 
ously by more modern mothers. 

Alice Clayton, San Francisco 


Fishing Facts: In “Fishing for 
Credits” (Education, Oct. 20) you say 


the University of Illinois is first to start 
classes in angling. This is in error. 

Angling, part of Physical Education, 
is a recognized course in many colleges 
throughout the U.S. It has been for years. 
However, Prof. Leo L. Gedvilas, instruc- 
tor of angling at Illinois, is to be con- 
gratulated for successfully introducing it 
there. I had the pleasure of advising 
with him in this connection. 

Here at the University of Miami we 
teach every popular form of the sport, 
both fresh and salt water. The course 
was started three years ago and has 
proved to be interesting to students. 

Angling is big business. About 40¢ 
of every sports dollar spent in the U.S. 
is spent for fishing, the total annual bill 
approximating $4 billion. 

Earl Roman, instructor of Angling, 

University of Miami, Miami, Fla. 


Federal Aid to Education: The 
Houston Board of Education has refused 
to use funds appropriated under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act on the grounds 
that the matter of feeding needy. chil- 
dren is purely a local matter and not the 
concern ef the Federal Government. The 
Houston newspapers viciously attacked 
us because of our position, but we stood 
steadfast and put on our own drive, rais- 
ing enough money to take care of our 
needy children for two years or more... 

It seems to me that it is time for citi- 
zens who are opposed to absolutism or a 
totalitarian form of government to. take 
a stand against Federal Aid which must 
necessarily result in ultimate control or 
regulation of our schools by Washington. 
Of course, we realize that any change in 








Not just another ‘‘arch support” but a scien- 
tific Foot Aid based on the experience gained 
in more thana million foot treatments in Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Foot Clinic! If you could travel 
cross-country (as many do) to consult Dr. 
John Martin Hiss, head of the world-famous 
Hiss Clinic, he would tell you: “Don’t sup- 
port your arches—stabilize your feet!” 

And that’s precisely what the Cuboid Sta- 
bilizer does! It balances the heel; supports 
the cuboid bone ; promotes normal weight dis- 
tribution. Result? Lasting foot relief! Aches, 
pains, cramps in feet, legs, knees, thighs, back, 
neck and shoulders clear up. You have a 
new sense of foot-function and foot-freedom. 
You have Flying Feet! 





What’s more, the Cuboid Stabilizer is light 
as a feather. No metal; flexible ; can be worn 
in your regular shoes; interchangeable. At 
leading shoe stores the nation over! If your 
dealer is not supplied, mail the coupon below 
with $3 and we'll send you a pair postpaid. 
Money back if not wholly satisfied! 


Cuboii Stabilizer 


Mail this coupon, with $3, to STABILIZER COMPANY 
740 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 14 


Name. 
Street or R.F.D. 


Town State 





- 
ij Man _ | Woman 


PATHFINDER 


Shoe Size Width 

















the law must be brought about by Con- | 


gress. We further realize that Congress 
will do nothing unless the people assert 
themselves and demand that Federal 
handouts be halted before it is too late. 
Ewing Werlein, president, Board 
of Education, Houston, Tex. 


Czech Report: Maybe this letter 


will be inspected by our Government con- 


trols, but I risked it to write to you. 

For us Czechs it is very bad. We 
can’t get foreign newspapers, except Rus- 
sian, Polish, the French L’Humanité and 
English Daily Worker. You can imagine 
how it is when the people must read only 
these. 


That’s why I want your magazine | 


regularly. . .. The Czechoslovaks are in- 
terested in true information, which we 
cannot get in our own press. 

Name Withheld, Czechoslovakia. 


It Was Madison: Before the Iver- 


son technique (Education, Oct. 20) is put | 
into effect in Florida, please be so kind | 


as to correct the first lesson. It was James 
Madison who was father of the Consti- 
tution. 


Helen F. Martin, Columbus, Ohio. 


ee The Florida plan of having the 
beginner in education start 
meaty sociological food instead of “This 
is a dog” is a step in the right direction. 
However, please tell them to stick to 
facts. While I have always been a great 
admirer of Thomas Jefferson, to give him 
that title is going a bit too far. If any 
person has the honor, it should be Mad- 
ison. 
O. J. Heber, Director of Elementary 
Schools, Royal Oak, Mich. 


[Naming Jefferson as “father” was an 


unfortunate illustration of Rev. Dan Iverson’s | 


idea. Madison is the man.—Ed.] 








with real | 





More on Schools Survey: Would | 
it be possible to obtain 500 reprints of | 


“How Good Are Our Schools?” 


(Sept. | 


8)? We are most grateful for the com- | 


plete and sympathetic treatment given 

what we consider to be one of our most 

critical situations. Thanks for the serv- 

ice you have rendered in directing public 

attention to it. 

Robert E. McKay, California Teachers 
Association, San Francisco, Cal. 


Facts & Foolishness: All through 
history, science and superstition have 
been at dagger points. Superstition has 
held the majerity for ages and has ruled 
the world. Science has hung on under 
difficult conditions, but now is gaining so 
fast that it has wrecked the equilibrium 
of the world. No doubt that time is near 
at hand when scientists will rule the 


world for the first time. I think we can | 


expect to see the end of a lot of foolish- 
ness when the world is ruled by facts. 


W. G. Rea, Cedarville, Cal. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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EN 
lacked with Gow 


If you like 
_ GOLDEN CORN... you'll 
% love these FLAKES / 


—_— 







THEY’RE SIMPLY SCRUMPTIOUS! 


... heap these crispy Post’s Toasties into a 
bowl... snow ’em with crystal sugar... 
drench ’em with luscious cream .. . there’s 
a wonder-flavor breakfast! A real 
breakfast, too—these golden flakes are 
rich in well-rounded nourishment—a 
great quick-energy food. So “‘break fast’’ 
with Post’s Toasties for the kind 

of energy that puts zip into your day. 
Get ’em crackly-fresh in the 

new “FreshProtector’”’ package. 


Zs “f 
ag Break 74st 


nn Mine with Post's Toasties 


TOASTIES 


CO 
Flake 


A Product of 
General Foods 


ENERGY 


<for Gosdoast Dake! 
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Use your head now 
in choosing anti-freeze 
by don herold 


This year, study the anti-freeze 
field. You can now begin to be 
uppity. 

I’ve done some research on anti- 


freeze, and I’ve come up as follows: 


I’ve bet my money on either one of two 
anti-freezes made by one of the great 
chemical companies in this country— 
Commercial Solvents Corporation— 
makers of penicillin, riboflavin, benzene 
hexachloride and over 200 industrial 
chemical products. 

They make two fine anti-freezes, as 
follows: 

PEAK* is peaks as a permanent type. 
It’s guaranteed to last all season in a 
water-tight cooling system—won’t seep 
—circulates freely—embodies a fine anti- 
rust—won’t hurt rubber or clog radiators. 

Nor’way* is an economical type, with 
a methanol base—costs little—and you 
need less of it than of other anti-freezes— 
doesn’t make your car smell as if it were 
on a spree—has a special ingredient to 
reduce evaporation—and contains the 
same efficient anti-rust as PEAK. 


Be kind To your cars 
cooling system 


\ 


BUT BEFORE ANTI-FREEZE 


But do a few things before you take on 
anti-freeze. Have a good service man 
tighten hose connections, check the ther- 
mostat, and clean the cooling system of 
summer rust, scale and grease. For this 
he’ll use NoR’WAY CLEANER or NoR’WaAy 
QuiIcK FLusH. Then have him use 





Nor’way Stop LEAK to seal any possible 
leaks—present or future—to keep from 
losing your anti-freeze. 

And you’ll be all set for the blizzards 
of 1948-49. 


a 


PERMANENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 





‘WAY 
NOFNER 














COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.¥. , 
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O’Conor. Our foreign trade is one-way. 


America did a land-office, one-way 
foreign trade during the war. It is doing 
a land-office, one-way foreign trade now. 
Manifestly, this can’t continue. It is a 
subsidized trade, borne by the American 
taxpayer.—Sen. H, R. O’Conor (D.-Md.). 


I saw farm equipment from this 
country rusting on the docks of Italy. Al- 
though the Netherlands has more vege- 
tables than she can use, the U.S. is send- 
ing boatload after boatload of vegetables 
to that country. A revision of the Mar- 
shall Plan is necessary.—Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Jr., world traveler. 


I do not believe war is imminent, 
but the fear remains.—Bernard Baruch. 


The Berlin crisis is a mess. We 
ought to tell them if they don’t loosen 
that blockade, we'll loosen them up.— 
Gen. Jonathan Wainwright (retired). 


The U.S. has atomic bombs prob- 
ably ten times as powerful as_ those 
dropped on Japan. In fact, those dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were ele- 
mental models. Nevertheless, they were 
thousands of times more powerful than 
any bombs existing at the time.—Gen. 
Andrew G. McNaughton, Canadian dele- 
gate, U.N. ’ 


I am looking for a quarter of a mil- 
lion non-veteran males.—Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Selective Service Director. 


We want the younger veterans to 
get into the Legion national spotlight. 
Outside influences have tried to split the 
Legion. — Perry Brown, newly-elected 
commander, American Legion. 


Half the five million people in the 
U.S. who now have cancer could be cured 
if they would get proper medical care 
without delay.—Dr. Frank E. Adair, 
American Cancer Society. 
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Hermann Goering arrived at Nur- 
emberg prison with a large suitcase full 
of medicine. -Among other things, he took 
40 doses of paracodeine* daily.—Col. 
Burt Andrus, former security officer, 
Nuremberg International Tribunal. 


The members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are unconscious Socialists. 
They encourage monopoly by refusing to 
certify new and competing airlines.— 
Thurman Arnold, former chief, Anti- 
Trust division, Justice Department. 


We are riding high now, but the day 
of reckoning is bound to come, because 
the piling up of consumer debt and mort- 
gage debt—now estimated at $14 billion 
—will not stop until somebody gets 
scared. Then the whole thing will col- 
lapse—U.S. District Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough. 


I see good in these repeated fore- 
casts of a business recession. They have 
encouraged caution, orderly marketing 
and dampened speculative excesses.—Dr. 
J. Marvin Peterson, research director, 
Minneapolis Reserve Bank. 


Not only in the U.S., but every- 
where in the world there are too few men 
-and too many neurotic women—teach- 
ing in the elementary schools.—Dr. 


Mabel Ross, U.S. Public Health Service. 


Maine recently adopted a $1,500 
minimum for all teachers . . . a good be- 
ginning, but not high enough.—Mrs. 


Margaret Chase Smith, Senator-elect (R.- 
Me.). 


Emergency powers tend to invite 
emergencies.—Associate Justice Robert 
H. Jackson, U.S. Supreme Court. 


I am happy to report that some of 
the railroads—not all of them, but some 
of them—are still pursuing a “public-be- 
damned” policy. That makes our business 
good.—James Nicholas, executive secre- 
tary, Indiana Trucking Association. 


: * A rare alkaloid of opium, not manufactured 
in the U.S. 


P. H, Ho. 


“Public-be-damned.” Joy to Nicholas. 
NOVEMBER 17, 1948 
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Remember! 


There are lots of home freezers 
but only one can be called 

the Deepfreeze home freezer. 
Get the genuine when you buy. 


, THERE'S ONLY ONE 
> Deenireeze 





TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HOME FREEZER 
22 advanced features... More for your money in every way 


FAST-FREEZE COMPART 
MENT FREEZES 90 LBS 


/ 


i, 


SEALED UNIT—NO OILING 
WITH 5-YEAR WARRANTY 





Shown here is De Luxe Model C-10, 10 cu. ft., holds over 350 pounds 
assorted foods. $449.50. Others for any size family, any size purse. 


The home freezer that pays for itself. 
Your dealer can prove it to you... 


Everybody knows you get a lot of good 
living with a Deepfreeze home freezer. 
And here’s something else you ought to 
know. In the long run, it costs you 
nothing to own one. It actually pays 
for itself—then pays you a handsome 
profit besides. 

Hard to believe? It’s a fact. Your 
Deepfreeze home freezer dealer can 
prove it with figures right before your 
eyes. 

And those figures will be for your 


| family, your budget, your way of living. 


They will show the sum you can expect 
to save by quantity buying—by fewer 
trips to market —by ending leftovers, 
spoilage, waste. 


Add up these figures and one fact 
stands out. You are money ahead with 
a Deepfreeze home freezer. Get the 
proof, firsthand and in full, from your 
dealer today. 


FREE: Handsome 64-page illustrated 
book, “An Invitation to Better Living.” 
Gives full information on home freez- 
ing. Write for it to Dept. PF-118, 
Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products 
Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL.. 


Yes, this is a coal miner’s kitehen 


This kitchen of a miner's home, located in the 
heart of a highly mechanized U, S. coal field, 
illustrates graphically how living conditions 
of coal miners continue to keep pace with 
improvements in their working conditions. 

Today, in fact, about two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s bituminous coal miners—over 260,000 
of them— either own their own homes, or rent 
from private landlords. And among the re- 
maining third, who now rent from their com- 
panies, there is a growing trend to buy the 
houses they live in. 

Home ownership among miners is increas- 
ing. This is largely due to the exceptionally 


. LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES. . 





rapid improvement in American coal miners’ 
earnings over the past several years. 

Today the coal industry pays its men higher 
average wages than are paid by any other 
major industry. 

Though not all U. S. miners live in homes as 
beautifully equipped as the one shown above, 
the high wages paid by the coal industry make 
possible more and more homes like this in coal 


minin g areas. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Cover. Putting science to 
work for better business products is 
only part of what the Midwest Re- 
search Institute does. It also is spear- 
heading the struggle to rehabilitate 
the Missouri Basin by giving it a 
balanced economic life, attracting 
new industries: How the Institute 
does this is told in this issue’s Sci- 
ence department, page 28. 


Se ae RRO ot 


Next Issue. A little more than 
a year ago PATHFINDER took its read- 
ers into the home of the Winfred | 
Edwards of Bloomington, Ind., and } 
up and down the family’s accounts. | 
At that time father, mother and two 
sons were managing well on $50 a 
week. Today they are earning about 
$55 a week, still cutting corners but | 
still living well. For details of their 
system, read the Dec. 15 issue. 


Solution. This year, when most 
other Christmas gifts will be more 
expensive, you can save many dol- 
lars by giving PATHFINDER at the 
same low Christmas rates that were 
in effect last year. You can send four 
or more one-year gift subscriptions 
at the special reduced price of only 
$1.25 each! At no extra cost, PaTH- 
FINDER will announce your gifts with 
an attractive Christmas card which 
will be mailed to your friends just 
before Christmas. Use the handy 
order form on page 45. 
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Obdmiral 


NOW YOU CAN. PLAY THOSE 
THRILLING NEW L.P. (LONG PLAY) 






wre 
ne 


N THIS NEW 


Admiral 


FM-AM 


4229" 


RADIO- 
PHONOGRAPH Prices slightly higher 
CONSOLE in South and West 





etlh 2-SPEED 


automatic 


phonograph 





1. FOR STANDARD RECORDS 


Plays up to 12 records automatically with 
Admiral's famous Miracle tone arm. Turntable 
speed 78 RPM (revolutions per minute). 


2. FOR 45-MINUTE RECORDS 
Plays new long-play "micro-groove” records, 
Turntable speed 3334 RPM. 


AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
ENTERTAINMENT 
VALUE! 





Now you can play both kinds of records on 
this amazing new Admiral FM-AM radio with 
2-speed automatic phonograph. Imagine . 
45 minutes of entertainment from a single 
12-inch record .. . equal to a full 6-record 
standard album. Outstanding features in- 
clude: static-free FM radio, tilt-out Lucite 
tuning dial, 10-inch concert speaker ¢nd spa- 
cious record compartment. For beauty... 
performance . . . incredibly clear tone . . . and 
lovely traditional styling... see and hear 
this great Admiral value now! 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





DESPITE THE ELECTION UPSET you can definitely expect snow in certain parts of 
the nation between now and inauguration day. 


HOWEVER, SNOW OR NO SNOW, CIO PRESIDENT PHILLIP MURRAY'S prompt visit with vic-— 


torious President Truman makes it abundantly clear that U.S. labor 
wasted no time in rendering its bill for election services. 


of the Taft-Hartley Act. Most likely outcome, however, will be a re- 
vision and renaming of the act and other existing labor legislation 
with these early results: a fourth-round wage increase, ranging be-— 
tween 7 and 10%, and a hike in minimum wages from 40¢ an hour to 75¢ 
an hour. 


leaders, the White House and Maurice Tobin's Labor Department have 
worked out a three-fold scheme: an extension of rent controls, an 
agreement between labor and management to stabilize. prices at present 
levels, and standby wage and price control laws which the President 
can enforce if industry breaks its promise to hold the price line. 
THE CIO STANDS TO BE THE MOST FAVORED UNION IN THE EYES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 





law any restrictions on closed shops, political printing and speeches 
and union contributions to campaign funds. 


the Senate. He has already advised Truman not to be vindictive toward 

the rebellious southern Senators who supported the Dixiecrats, and 

will use his personal popularity to forestall any bi-partisan bloc of 
southern and Republican conservatives which could stymie the Presi- 
dent's pet projects. 


effect peace with Stalin, probably shortly after the President's re- | 
turn from Key West, Fla. 
IF THE PEACE OVERTURES FAIL, as top Administration experts predict, Truman will 
revise his present military budget, probably upping the proposed 
appropriation of $14.4 billion to a figure close to $20 billion. 
TALK OF A THIRD PARTY HEADED BY LABOR LEADERS is nearly dead. CIO President 
Murray, AFL President William Green and Auto Workers President Walter 
Reuther are happily satisfied with their demonstration of power in 
helping defeat the 80th Congress. The Progressive Party's disappoint— 
ing showing also convinced the leaders that operating through any 
splinter party promises only a dim future. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE SAWYER is revising the Harriman report to show the effect 
of the European Recovery Program on U.S. economy. The new report will 
be ready in January, will be used as the basis for future ERP appro- 
priations—and will probably be Sawyer's last official job. 





by Truman before he left for his post-election vacation. No one was 
really sure who would go or who would stay. But one thing was almost 


certain: If the foreign situation worsens Truman will appoint a coali- 
tion Cabinet. 


NEVERTHELESS, WHITE HOUSE INSIDERS CLAIM HAROLD L. ICKES could probably write 


his own ticket now with Truman. The former Interior secretary, they 
say, can have his old post back if he wants it-—-or almost any other 
Cabinet job he would like except the State Department. 





gren, defeated gubernatorial candidate in Washington. Wallgren, who 

flew into Washington to confer with Truman last Saturday, is an odds- 

on choice to succeed Sawyer in Commerce. 
IF GEORGE MARSHALL RESIGNS as Secretary of State, State Department observers 


are predicting that Lewis Douglas, present U.S. Ambassador to Great 
Britain, will be his successor. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
PATHFINDER 
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The winnahs! The defending team, counted out by the experts, exchange the fighters’ traditional victory sign. (SEE: 


New Deal (Cont.) - 
Victorious President, resting at Key 


West, considers how far to the 
left—and how fast—he will go 


Happily, the miracle man climbed 
out of his trim tan suit and got into 
slacks and sport shirt. Some of the best 
times he had ever had, Harry Truman has 
often told old cronies, were down here in 
Key West. 

The President had been his jovial 
best at lunch. Dr. John Steelman came in 
for some merciless needling. Even crotch- 
ety Admiral William D. Leahy seemed 
almost gay as he twirled a rose he had 
snitched from a bouquet the children of 
Key West’s Convent of Mary Immaculate 
had given Truman that morning. 

The President’s post-election, two- 
week vacation had started out to be one 
of his very best. Behind him in Washing- 
ton, Truman, the one man who really 
knew, had left to the experts, wisen- 
heimers and worried speculators two 
plaguing questions: 

How did it all happen? 

What can we expect now? 

Default. The answer to the first had 
been supplied in part on the previous 
Thursday by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, the 
defeated GOP nominee: “It looks as 
though two or three million Republicans 
stayed home—out of overconfidence. That 
one fact stands out from the returns so 
far.” 

But what Dewey failed to explain 
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The Nation 


was why these Republicans had stayed 
home. As a chief contributor to the de- 
bacle, his high level monologues were 
poor vote getters. He didn’t really de- 
fend the 80th Congress whose record he 
had embraced. He was for labor. He was 
for business. He was for peace. He was 
for America. He was for Dewey. 

Flatfooted. But he wasn’t against 
Truman—or the things for which Truman 
stood. He attacked no one, except the 
Communists. At best he hinted vaguely 
of some sinister force which might or 
might not have been the Democratic 
Party. It was this very vagueness which 
brought him 2,127,374 fewer popular votes 
than Truman’s 23,671,479 and will send 
to Congress on Jan. 3 a Democratic Sen- 
ate (54 Democrats, 42 Republicans) and 
House (263 Democrats, 171 Republicans; 
1 American Labor Party). So docile were 
Dewey’s tactics that even traditional 
GOP strongholds in the Midwest and 
rural Northeast had little reason to vote 
any other way than Truman. 

On the other hand, what little debate 
did arise between Truman and Dewey 
centered mainly on the 80th Congress. So 
long as Truman could throw back in the 
faces of labor, white collar workers, 
farmers—all the little people—the record 
of the 80th Congress, and receive in reply 
an uninspiring, weak-kneed rebuttal he 
could not fail to make the governor look 
like a prosecuting attorney without his 
brief. 

As for what we can expect now, 
House minority leader-elect Joe Martin 





Acme 


Cont. ) 


answered in part: “Harry Truman now 
can get anything he wants.” 

It is certain that Harry Truman 
wants—and is bound by the mandate he 
received—to outdeal the New Deal. If 
the 21.5 million Americans who voted as 
much against Harry Truman as they did 
for Tom Dewey would remain a political 
force, they must: 

1. Rally around standard 
bearer who can—and will—defend their 
interests against an all-powerful, socially- 
conscious Government, or 

2. Play follow-the-leader election af- 
ter election, led by some spokesman 
whose most fiery words are “Me too!” 


GOP: Where Now? 


“The Republicans were given their 
chance in 1946,” said Connecticut’s an- 
cient, influential, Republican Hartford 
Courant, “and they fumbled it.” 

As Gov. Thomas E. Dewey retired to 
Albany to study the election results and 
make plans for a future which no longer 
included Presidential ambitions, GOP 
liberals and-conservatives began a heart- 
searching post-mortem which might show 
that the Courant was right. 

I-told-you-so’s. Oregon’s scrappy 
Sen. Wayne Morse and Vermont’s deter- 
mined Sen. George D. Aiken summed up 
for the GOP’s progressive wing. 

Said Morse: “The election showed 
that the American people are interested 
in, and want to put into practice, the 
fundamental tenet of liberal Republican- 
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ism—namely, that the primary objective 
of our representative form of government 
is to protect the economically and politi- 
cally weak from the economically and 
politically strong .. . [’m just as much 
for Dewey as I was before election, but 
neither he nor other Republican leaders 
met specific issues with specific answers. 
That’s why we lost.” 

Said Aiken: “People . . . want Fed- 
eral aid to education, development of our 
big sources of power, a decent minimum 
wage, expanded social security. Gov. 
Dewey was for nearly all these things 
but he couldn’t sell the voters in the face 
of the Republican record in Congress 
. .. Concrete examples of a party’s pur- 
pose are what the voters want.” 

Blood Donors Wanted. House 
Speaker (until January) Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr. (R.-Mass.) said the party had 
offered the voters “too many Brahmins.” 
He had nothing against “plutocrats,”— 
except that “too many of them have got 
into the party.” The GOP, he said, should 
reorganize and admit new blood. 

On the organizational level, Rep. 
Hugh D. Scott Jr. (R.-Pa.), national 
chairman, promised a shakeup. He hoped 
Republican members of Congress would 
favor “a truly progressive approach” to 
legislation, particularly in housing and 
veterans’ affairs. 

The obvious alternative to any “Me 
too, we can do it better” course for 1952 
would be an able, persuasive presentation 
of the conservative philosophy—some- 
thing no GOP White House candidate 
has offered the nation since FDR shaped 
up the New Deal. 


Haze on the Hill 


Victims of angry voters’ purges last 
week included not only members from 
pivotal districts where upsets are com- 
mon, but erstwhile safe bets like Minne- 
sota’s Harold Knutson, for whom re- 
election is usually a formality. 

As a measure of the election-predic- 





Acme 
Rayburn. “Speaker Sam” was aboug to 
resume his gavel. (SEE: Haze) 
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Acme 
Martin. It was a short term and a lively 
one for Joe. (SEE: Where Now? ) 


tors’ thorough-going wrongness, the 
dwindling of a GOP House majority of 
246 into a minority of 171 was most im- 
pressive. 

Menaced. But there was nothing in 
the new House and Senate to stop the 
same old coalition of Republicans and 
conservative southern Democrats which 
harassed the end of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s administration and the first 18 
months of Truman’s. 

Nearly half of the 263 Democratic 
votes in the new House are from the Solid 
South, which never embraced the FDR 
New Deal wholeheartedly. 

Many southern Democrats will sup- 
port a large part of the President’s pro- 
gram. Few will go along with all of it— 
and by seniority, many old line southern 
Democrats may head committees, 

Truman may find it hard to make 
good an outright repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which most southern Demo- 
crats supported. 

Other trouble-makers are the civil 
rights program and liberalization of so- 
cial security. 

Favored. Facing a better-than-even 
chance of approval are continuation of 
rent controls, Federal housing, Federal 
aid to education, a minimum wage in- 
crease, broadened soil conservation and 
crop insurance, and a rewrite of farm 
price supports. 

Key-Men. But the prospects for 
these and other White House legislative 
projects like inflation controls must be 
judged in the light of who will head the 
Congressional committees. A_ tentative 
list would include: 

In the House: Agriculture, Harold 
Cooley, N.C.; appropriations, Clarence 
Cannon, Mo.; armed forces, Carl Vinson, 
Ga.; banking and currency, Brent 
Spence, Ky.; education and labor, John 
Lesinski, Mich.; foreign affairs, Sol 
Bloom, N.Y.; interstate and foreign com- 
merce, Robert Crosser, Ohio; rules, 
Adolph Sabath, Ill.; un-American activi- 


ties, John S. Wood, Ga.; ways and means, 
Robert L. Doughton, N.C. 

In the Senate: Agriculture, Elmer 
Thomas, Okla.; appropriations, Kenneth 
McKellar, Tenn.; armed services, Millard 
Tydings, Md.; banking and currency, 
Robert Wagner, N.Y. (ailing, likely to 
cede leadership to Burnet Maybank, 
S.C.) ; finance, Walter George, Ga.; for- 
eign relations, Tom Connally, Tex. 


Liquor, Divorce, Ete. 


Nowhere was the political situation 
more tangled than in the simple “Yes” 
or “No” ballots—the referendums by 
which voters decided specific statewide 
issues. 

In Massachusetts, nearly one-quarter 
of the electorate voted against an amend- 
ment guaranteeing free speech. Many 
unionists and Catholics acquired the 
“No” fever in swamping a closed-shop 
ban and a measure allowing prescription 
of contraceptives in mother-health cases. 

Oregon voted $50-a-month old age 
pensions regardless of need, only to find 
the state had no money to ‘pay for them. 
Bond companies promptly withdrew bids 
on $2 million in state bonds, claiming the 
state faced bankruptcy because pensions 
might quadruple its budget. 

Dry, But . . . Kansans junked 
their 68-year-old constitutional ban on 
liquor, only to find they still can’t drink 
without risking a 30-day jail sentence. 
Before liquor can be sold, the state must 
repeal its bone-dry law. 

Wets and drys scored minor gains 
elsewhere too, the wets claiming they ex- 
tended legal liquor to 54,000 more peo- 
ple (not counting Kansans). 

South Carolina dropped its constitu- 
tional rule against divorce, heretofore the 
only absolute ban in the nation. 

Other state balloting financed or ap- 
proved fat bonuses for World War II 
veterans—averaging $359 in Indiana, 
$500 to $650 in South Dakota,~ $50 to 
$250 in Louisiana, and $40 to $500 in 





International 
Straw boss. Illinois’ Lucas was favored 
as Senate majority leader. (SEE: Haze) 
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Iowa. Washington state veterans got a 
promise of $10 for each month of do- 
mestic service and $15 for service over- 
seas. But Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin 
and Oregon voters said “No” to similar 
rewards. 


Who’s Who for °52 


Among the casualties, when the 
smoke cleared away, were eight Republi- 
can governorships. 

Knocked out by. the ballot-box blitz 
were GOP statehouse machines in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana and 
Ohio. Gone with them was the pre-elec- 
tion 24-to-24 balance of governorships. 
Now the tally read: Democrats 30, Re- 
publicans 18. 

Most sensational triumph came in 
Connecticut to the man Republicans once 
used as prime and abominable symbol of 
Government regimentation—“Mr. OPA,” 
the 47-year-old Chester Bowles. The for- 
mer price administrator and New York 
advertising man scored a state upset as 
great as Mr. Truman’s nationally. “I am 
completely flabbergasted,” he said. 

Illinois: Dapper Dwight Green, the 
silver-plated, platitudinous Adonis who 
keynoted the Republican convention in 
June, took a 575,000-vote lacing at the 
hands of frank and friendly Adlai Stev- 
enson, a framer of the U.N. charter. 
Green had said his opponent was “on 
leave from the striped-pants brigade of 
the Roosevelt-Truman State Department.” 
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Even as winner, Stevenson would need 
his diplomatic skill: A Republican ma- 
jority controls the Illinois senate. 

Massachusetts: Paul A. Dever (a 
bachelor) stoutly opposed a state con- 
stitutional amendment un-banning birth 
control instruction, drove  Puritan- 
descended Robert F. Bradford from the 
state house. Dever carried the state by 
350,000 votes, leading the also victorious 
Truman by more than 150,000. 

Ohio: Winning by more than 180,- 
000 votes, ex-Gov. Frank J. Lausche 
turned the tables on Gov. Tom Herbert, 
who had ousted him in 1946. Lone-wolf 
Lausche won nomination over the oppo- 
sition of Ohio Democratic leaders, played 
his own hand throughout the campaign, 
wound up with a plurality far ahead of 
Truman’s 20,000-vote lead in Ohio. 

Michigan: Lively, 37-year-old G. 
Mennen Williams of the shaving cream 
family (“Soapy” to his pals) trounced 
Republican Gov. Kim Sigler on a straight 
New Deal platform. Soapy lathered Sig- 
ler by 150,000 while Tom Dewey was 
winning the state’s 19 electoral votes. 

In only two states did the GOP re- 
verse the trend. Out went Utah’s Gov. 
Herbert Maw and Washington’s Gov. 
Mon C, Wallgren, Truman’s poker-play- 
ing pal. 

With Truman’s retirement probable 
in 1952, Tuesday’s Democratic governor- 
ship triumphs may provide good training 
for a flock of new Presidential aspirants. 
Twelve of America’s 32 Presidents have 
gone from state house to White House. 
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Blind Leading the Blind 


“I could not have been more wrong,” 
said Elmo Roper of the Roper Poll. 

“This is the kind of a close election 
that happens once in a generation, and 
is a nightmare to poll takers,” said 
George Gallup of the Gallup Poll. 

“It may be that the polls have suf- 
fered a bad blow from the point of view 
of public psychology,” admitted Archi- 
bald M. Crossley of the Crossley Poll. 

All over the country pollsters, edi- 
tors and commentators were apologizing 
for their pre-election confidence of a 
Dewey victory. No weasel words could 
make the nation forget such notable 
wrong-guesses as the following: 

Roper, abandoning further election 
forecasts on Sept. 9: “My silence on this 
point can be construed as an indication 
that Mr. Dewey is so clearly ahead that 
we might as well get ready to listen to 
his inaugural on Jan. 20, 1949.” 

Gallup, Oct. 31: “Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey will win the Presidential election 
with a substantial margin of electoral 
votes.” 

Crossley, Oct. 29: “Gov. Dewey and 
Gov. Warren are assured of election.” 

Speedily the polls became the whip- 
ping-boy for the press. The Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, quoting Roper’s statements, 
announced it was dropping his, column. 
The Peoria’ (Ill.) Journal, a Gallup client 
for 15 years, wasn’t one any more. More 
severe than newspaper cancellations 
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Dopesters. By burying Truman prematurely, opinion samplers Gallup, Roper and Crossley misled the nation. (SEE: The Blind) 


might be the loss of industrial clients 
who employ opinion research firms to test 
public reaction to their products. News 
writers were not the only poll-believers 
caught short. Tons of printed matter 
based on a Dewey victory—most notable 
the Kiplinger Magazine’s 32-page “What 
Dewey Will Do” issue, mailed to 60,000 
subscribers and 20,000 others—became 
worthless scrap. The Diamond Match 
Co.’s special printing of “Thomas E. 
Dewey” book matches for use in the 
White House became historical curios. 
Typical of the small, exclusive group 
of men who were not surprised by the 
outcome was Louis Bean, Agriculture De- 
partment economic adviser and author of 
the recent book How to Predict Elections. 
Bean said in July that “all these indica- 
tions prior to the 1948 nominations could 
be taken as pointing to victory for the 
Democratic candidate in 1948 with a pop- 
ular vote of 54 to 55% ... giving them 
about 55% of the seats [in Congress ]}.’ 
Bean admitted that he used Gallup, 


Crossley, and Roper like everybody else 


—he just “interpreted” better. 

Most amused man in the U.S. was 
Wilfred J. Funk, editor of the late Liter- 
ary Digest which folded after its predic- 
tion of a Landon landslide in 1936. 

“T get a good chuckle out of this— 
nothing malicious, mind you,” said Funk. 
“I’m afraid the word ‘science’ isn’t going 
to be used with a poll for a long time. 

“In fact, I think that national politi- 
cal polls will be non-existent for a long 
time.” 


Dog Catchers (Honorary) 


When Mayor Rosaire Halle of Au- 
burn, Me., took office last year he found 
he had only one appointive office to fill— 
that of dog catcher. But, the city charter 
didn’t say how many dog-catchers, nor 
that they must live in Auburn. 
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By last week Halle’s Honorary Dog- 
Catchers of Auburn, Me., was nearing a 
membership of 1,000. One does the work. 
The rest have an annual banquet. To this 
year’s feast and field day went such dog- 
catchers as Maine’s U.S. Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith, Bing Crosby, Jim Farley, 
Kate Smith, New York’s Mayor O’Dwyer 
(he didn’t come, already having a po- 
litical job), and an Indian chief from 
Greenville, Me. Auburn dog-catchers 
could be found from coast to coast. 

Fittingly, the field day program be- 
gan with a dog show—and a dog was first 
prize at the golf tournament. 


Doubted Thomas 


As chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, New Jer- 
sey’s red-faced Rep. J. Parnell Thomas 
pointed a dozen or more Communists and 
fellow travellers down the road to prison 





Pathfinder 
Thomas indicted. Prosecution ahead 
for a prosecutor. (SEE: Doubted) 


terms—because they had refused to talk. 

This week, the threat of iron-barred 
doors yawned before the re-elected Mr. 
Thomas—who refused to talk. 

A Federal grand jury in Washington 
indicted the New Jersey Representative 
and his former secretary, Miss Helen 
Campbell, on charges of conspiring to de- 
fraud the U.S. Government of money and 
property. 

Specifically, they were accused of 
putting on the Congressional payroll two 
“employees” who did no work and who 


“kicked back” their entire pay to 
Thomas. 

Socko! Conviction on the _ four- 
count indictment would make Thomas 


liable to maximum penalties of 32 years 
imprisonment and $40,000 fine. 

When the grand jury investigation 
began last month, Thomas charged an 
Administration “election: smear,” and de- 
manded the right to testify before the 
grand jury—after the election. Last week 
he appeared before the grand jury; but 
on advice of his lawyer refused to testify 
because what he might say would be self- 
incriminating. 

Other counts in the indictment ac- 
cused Thomas of filing false pay vouchers 
for payment by the Government. Thomas 
and Miss Campbell were ordered ar- 
raigned Friday before Federal Judge 
Raymond B. Keech, when a date for the 
trial would be set. 


Split the Difference 


When Republican Albert Nelson and 
Democrat Albert Jones came up with a 
tie vote for the Rochester seat in the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives 
they proposed a compromise. 

Each would get a half-seat, a half- 
vote and half-pay. 

If it objects, the House elections 
committee must find another sett!ement. 
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Internatianal 
San Francisco. Californias growth 
meant more Congressmen. (SEE: West) 


Congress faces West 


There'll be more ten-gallon hats— 
trade-mark of the West—hanging in 
House of Representatives cloakrooms in 
1953. 

Not until then will the redistribution 
of the 435 seats in the House catch up 
with the heavy westward trend of popu- 
lation. 

If its current population estimates 
prove accurate, the Census Bureau calcu- 
lated last week, California will hit the 
jackpot in the ten-year shake-up, adding 
seven seats to her present 23, Oregon 
and Washington will gain one each, 
along with Florida, Indiana, Michigan 
and Texas. 

New York will be the biggest loser, 
giving up two of her present 45. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee will lose one each. 

Head Count. Re-apportionment 
machinery .will begin to roll in April 
1950, with the official ten-year census of 
population. When the returns are in, the 
President is required to prepare a table 
of apportionment of the 435 House seats 
among the 48 states, following a strict 
mathematical formula. 

Each state, no matter how small, 
must have at least one Representative, 
and the distribution among other states 
must be calculated to make the difference 
in population-size* between average dis- 
tricts in any two states as small as possi- 
ble. Present national average is about 
330,000 population per House seat. 

The President’s report goes to Con- 
gress in January 1951, and the new ap- 
portionment table will go into effect auto- 
matically with the next Congress in Janu- 
ary 1953. Congress neéd take no further 
action—unless, of course, it wants to re- 
write the law and increase the number of 
seats. ‘ 

But, assuming Congress accepts the 
automatic apportionment, House Clerk 
John Andrews will simply certify to each 
State the number of Representatives to 
which it will be entitled in the 82nd Con- 
gress. How districts are revamped within 
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the affected states is up to the legisla- 
tures of the states themselves. 


G.I].—_-but no Loan 
At 23, Jay V. (Scootch) Smith of 


Greenwich, Conn., was a bigger business- 
man than most men twice his age. 
Scootch was big enough to be able to 
dramatize the plight of the average ex- 
G.I. seeking a Government-guaranteed 
loan. And he made the most of it. 

Last week Scootch was in Washing- 
ton, pestering the White House and the 
Veterans Administration. As a man who 
built a successful restaurant business out 
of nothing, sold 16,000 jars of specialty 
foods to New York stores last year, and 
has seven companies willing to give him 
equipment for a new venture without 
down paymemt, Scootch felt he was a 
good risk. But the indignant Guadalcanal 
veteran couldn’t get a loan. 

Scootch’s plight—and his reaction to 
it—symbolized the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s biggest problem. He couldn’t see 
why he couldn’t “get a loan to go into 
business when other veterans can take 
rhumba lessons and flying lessons at Gov- 
ernment expense.” 

Wrong Slant. Like Scootch, other 
veterans were clamoring for loans this 
week—for businesses, for homes, for 
farms. And their resentment, like his, 
was based upon a fundamental miscon- 
ception of the law. 

When Congress passed the “G.I. Bill 
of Rights” and other legislation covering 
veterans’ loans, it provided only that the 
Government would guarantee the loans. 
It pointedly omitted any hint that the 
Government would pay out the money. 
That’s the business of private financial 
agencies. 


And since last summer, when Con- 
gress voted V.A. the power to raise the 
present 4% interest rate to 442%, the 
private lending agencies have been stall- 
ing, None want to make 4% loans when 
next week V.A, might decide to raise the 
rate. 

This week, hard-pressed V.A. Ad- 
ministrator Carl Gray, caught between 
veterans wanting the lower rate retained 
and lenders wanting it boosted, continued 
to delay a decision and “investigate the 
matter.” In the meantime loans were well 
below last year’s level (although nearing 
an $8 billion total since the bill was en- 
acted in 1944) and in many areas were 
drying up altogether. 

Bright Side. But while Scootch 
might continue to curse the catch in the 
G.I. bill’s loan provisions, its other fea- 
tures, major veterans organizations re- 
ported, were giving general satisfaction 
as they now stand. 


Lone Star Colony 


Under a New Mexico Supreme Court 
ruling, the vast, Federally operated Los 
Alamos atomic bomb project is outside 
state jurisdiction. Its citizens can’t vote 
in New Mexico, New Mexico police can’t 
protect them—but New Mexico claims 
the right to collect taxes in Los Alamos 
just the same. 

This, said Los Alamos residents last 
week, is “wholly unconstitutional.” To 
call attention to their plight, they circu- 
lated a petition asking incorporation as a 
city and county of Texas, creation of a 
special detachment of Texas Rangers to 
stand guard. 

A big hitch in the plan—Los Alamos 
is nearly 200 miles from the Texas state 
line. , 





Acme 
Loan-less G.I. Jay Smith symbolized a growing veteran problem. (SEE: No Loan) 
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Washington 
Talk 


Bow Wow, D.C. 


When F.D.R. needed a rest home for 
Fala, and the Russian embassy’s spitz de- 
veloped a bad kidney, the creatures didn’t 
go to an ordinary veterinarian. Only the 
Ambassador Animal Hospital in suburban 
Silver Spring, Md., was good enough. 

Stepping inside its reception room, 
the pet owner is aware of swank—leather 
chairs, oil paintings of famous dogs, 
canine cartoon originals, indirect light- 
ing, even a Ferris wheel card file. A 
pretty nurse-receptionist greets the ailing 
pup or kitten, and with polite but search- 
ing questions catalogs his medical history 
and gives him a kennel card. 

Only the Best. Admitted to a pri- 
vate kennel (there are no wards, hence 
no fights), Fido has walks three times a 
day, “lie down” orders in any of four 
languages, and a diet of horse meat and 
kidneys from the huge frozen food locker. 
He can also chew on tapioca pudding, 
kale, veal, cheese, baby food and beef 
suet. Visits are discouraged because they 
“may upset your pet or other patients.” 

On request, Fido gets routine plucks, 
clippings, elbow-tested baths with Ivory 
or Lifebuoy, and pedicures. Electrical 
hairdriers, supplemented by air-condi- 
tioning throughout, save him from catch- 
ing an after-bath cold. 

For ailing thoroughbreds (and the 
occasional mongrel), chief vet Edgar 
Ruebush Jr. prescribes X-ray, diathermy, 
ultra-violet ray, or perhaps a Stader ex- 
ternal fixation splint (a specialty). Last 
week, he removed a baby-bottle nipple 
from a dog’s tummy. 

None ‘of the hospital’s patients have 
resembled their celebrity masters. Gen. 





Stiff neck. Fluff rated diathermy by Dr. Ruebush and nurse. 
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Eisenhower’s scotties didn’t have Ike’s 
baldness. And the Henry Wallace poo- 
dle’s reddish-tinged coat was, according 
to Ruebush, purely coincidental. 

Chinese embassy dogs don’t have 
sing-song barks, nor can French poodles 
cancan. But Ruebush admits a master’s 
temperament reflects in his dog. “A nerv- 
ous dog,” he says, “will usually have a 
nervous master.” 

“We try not to over-pamper our ani- 
mals,” Ruebush says. “But try and con- 
vince masters that a dog with a minor 
ailment doesn’t need an oxygen tent.” 


Where’s That? 


When one of Washington’s more talk- 
ative taxi-drivers asked passenger Eliahu 
Epstein, Israel’s representative in the 
U.S., where he was from, Epstein replied 
non-committally: “The Middle East.” 

“Listen, mister,” said the driver, sus- 
piciously. “I’ve heard of the Middle West, 
but the Middle East—never!” 


Ispahani’s Dream House 


The high cost of living nicked even 
Mirza Abol Hassan Ispahani, His Excel- 
lency, the Ambassador from Pakistan. He 
tried on a mere $20,000 to refurbish an 
old brick mansion into his nation’s first 
Washington embassy building. But be- 
fore he finished, he had spent $50,000. 

For his money (still much less than 
what British embassy furnishings cost), 
Ispahani got a 90-year-old interior dec- 
orator, unpainted pine furniture for 
fourth-floor bedrooms, and a “Mr. Bland- 
ings’ Dreamhouse” complex. But the end 
product dazzled Washington. 

To get that “embassy look” at prices 
which young Pakistan could afford, dec- 
orator Thomas Bull combed New York’s 
Second Avenue junk shops for furniture 
masterpieces in disguise. Some of the 
Louis XVI chairs he picked up were so 
battered that Ispahani warned him: “I 
weel not have those things in my house.” 





Pabhener 
(SEE: Bow Wow) 
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Pathfinder 
Job done. Now Ispahani’s son and niece 
can relax. (SEE: Dream House) 





But Bull’s persuasiveness, and the 
ambassador’s second look at his stretch- 
ing budget, won out. Refinishing turned 
the chairs into “museum pieces.” Elbow 
grease transformed a dirty monstrosity 
into a gleaming silver chandelier. 

Bull put buttercup yellow glass cur- 
tains (500 yards bought wholesale) at 
every window. He covered the drawing 
room’s torn wallpaper with gold-covered 
silk damask, painted or wallpapered 
other walls. He trimmed a kitchen with 
Dec-O-Tape strips, spaced 12 inches 
apart to give wallpaper effect. 

Self-help. A 42-inch crystal chan- 
delier, a sprinkling of brand-new furni- 
ture, and high labor costs ran up the bill. 
But it could have been worse if some of 
the labor wasn’t free: the ambassador’s 
children and nieces pasted down the Dec- 
O-Tape strips; Cambridge-bred Ispahani, 
himself, moved heavy furniture and shoul- 
dered bulky Oriental carpets. 

Washington decided he must be a 
pretty human sort of guy. 


Words, Words, Words 


By the end of last week the title Best 
[or worst] Read Man in Washington be- 
longed indisputably tg Indiana’s junior 
Senator, William E. Jenner. Whichever 
it is, he doesn’t like it. 

After two years of fairly intensive 
reading—it’s not too easy for a man with 
a chronically weak right eye—Jenner was 
positive that: 

1. The Government was print-happy. 

2. Tons of useless pamphlets, re- 
leases and sheer junk were being printed 
every day in 389 printing shops scattered 
all over the nation—not including the 
Government Printing Office, which is the 
only one actually supposed to print. 

3. Nearly 100 warehouses across the 
nation were bulging with material the 
Government can’t sell or give away. 

4. The total cost of printing was 
more than $110 million a year—about four 
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times as much as it really ought to be. 

5. His eyes were getting weaker 
(Jenner had to buy new glasses Oct. 17). 

To discover these facts wasn’t en- 
tirely boring, nor completely non-educa- 
tional. For example, Jenner poured over 
such subjects as: 

Directions for Poisoning 13-Striped 
Ground Squirrels. 

The Control of Vagrant Cats. 

Habits and Economic Status of the 
Bang-Tailed Pigeon. 

Recipes for Cooking Muskrat. 

The Best Way to Control an Obsti- 
nate Skunk, 

The Sponge Industry in Turkey. 

The Sex, Shape and Weight Genes 
of Watermelons. 

The Fleas of North America. 

Not so funny, but just as interesting 
from another aspect was the fact that last 
year the Army alone spent $8.5 million 
on printing, more than twice what it cost 
Congress to print all its bills, legislative 
reports, investigation reports, The Con- 
gressional Record, The Congressional Di- 
rectory and resolutions. ‘(Congress print- 
bill: -$4.2 million.) 

Dead Stock. Nor was Jenner 
amused when he discovered that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service had printed a half 
million booklets, most of them still gath- 
ering dust in warehouses, or that the 
Public Health Service has been able to 
unload only 112 copies of a 200-page 
book of which 1,950 volumes were printed 
in 1942. 

And he was downright mad last week 
when his committee staff, which will be- 
gin its hearing in January, reported that 
not one of more than 1,816 agencies, bu- 
reaus or departments bothered to comply 
with the law and report its printing ac- 
tivities. One answer for the delay, which 
might apply to many agencies, came from 
a small Agriculture department bureau: 
“We'd send the Senator a report and 
samples of all we print—only Congress 
will have to appropriate us the money to 
hire a truck to haul it over to him.” 





Pathfinder 
Jenner. His reading diet covered almost 
any subject. (SEE: Words) 
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Along The American Way 


Two Terms Are 


The people in at least 15 states 
have a job that they should get done 
this winter. That is to ratify the 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
which will limit the. service of any 
President to two four-year terms. 

The proposed amendment already 
has been ratified by the legislatures of 
21 states. The approval of three- 
fourths, or 36, is required. 

Most of the legislatures will as- 
semble in January. Whether or not 15 
of them pass the necessary ratifying 
act may depend upon how effectively 
-the members are reminded to do so. 

Here is a list of the 21 states 
which have ratified. If your state is not 
in this list, I hope you will make it 
your personal business to see or write 
your state legislative representatives. 
States which have acted: 

California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

It will be noted that both New 
York, Gov. Dewey’s state, and Mis- 
souri, President Truman’s state, are 
among those which have already taken 
action. The question can no longer be 
looked upon as partisan or personal. 
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A nation of 146,000,000 people 
will always produce plenty of men 
competent to be its Chief Executive. 
The American political system, with 
its thousands of local, state and na- 
tional offices to be filled at each elec- 
tion, affords splendid facilities - for 
training and screening. Nor is the 
number of those fit confined to men 
who have come before the public in 
lesser offices. Presidential tickets have 
more than once included men who 
have never filled political positions. 

No man is, ever has been or ever 
will be, indispensable to the Presiden- 
tial office. No party will ever find it- 
self unable to discover able men. 
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A great part of the astonishing 
success of the U.S. Government since 
1789 has been due to the pains which 
the founders took to prevent concen- 
tration of Federal power in any one 
place. They carefully balanced the 
powers of Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial departments. They established 
cross-checks, such as Senate confirma- 
tion of treaties and executive ap- 
pointments, and judicial appeals, just 
to prevent too much power from fall- 
ing into the hands of any one indi- 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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Wheeler McMillen. Limit to power. 


vidual or group. They put the power 
of the purse in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and took many other simi- 
lar steps. 

Wise as they were, the founders 
could not have anticipated the growth 
of Government to its present over- 
whelming proportions, nor the tremen- 
dous powers which in consequence 


have become lodged in the Chief Ex- . 


ecutive. Even when Government was 
small and when Executive power was 
slight, Washington and Jefferson chose 
to set the two-term precedent. It was 
followed by their successors until the 
second Roosevelt set it aside. 

Opponents of the amendment may 
argue that because Franklin D. Roose- 
velt did not make himself an outright 
dictator, no two-term limit is neces- 
sary. Neither that fact nor any other 
can cancel out the dangerous possi- 
bility that some. future President may 
be less restrained. 

Dictatorships have risen through- 
out history. Many times the dictator 
has at some stage been “the choice of 
the people.” Invariably the dictator- 
ships have fallen; and almost always 
in falling they have pulled their coun- 
tries down with them. The U.S. must 
not run that risk. 


. = % 


One means toward avoiding that 
risk will be to put into the U.S. Con- 
stitution this amendment limiting the 
Presidential service to two terms. ‘It 
will be a safeguard should the people 


ever make the mistake of elevating a 


dictator-minded man into control of 
the huge Executive powers. 
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The World 


Sunday in Red Square 


Russians talk of peace, but show 
might as West Europe seeks al- 
liance with U.S., Canada 


Marshal Semyon Konstantinovich 
Timoshenko, one of the Soviet Union’s 
tallest, baldest and ablest generals, came 
back to Red Square on Sunday. During 
the war, Timoshenko generally was 
around to take bows whenever Moscow 
staged a victory jamboree. But after the 
last shot, he vanished dutifully off into 
the wings, as Joseph Stalin’s tangle- 
footed chorus of peace clattered onstage. 

But for Sunday’s celebration of the 
3lst anniversary of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, the program committee brought 
Timoshenko out of the hinterlands and 
gave him a choice spot in the Red 
Square show. Just before the Kremlin 
chimes struck 10, he climbed up the 
stairs to the top of the tomb of red 
Ukrainian granite where the body of 
Nikolai Lenin, the Soviet deity, is kept 
under glass. 

Pleased to be back in front of the 
footlights, Timoshenko clamped a big fist 
on the microphone and looked out over 
the overcoated crowd. Across the square 
the brisk November breeze tugged at a 
huge canvas which screamed in foot-high 
letters: “Under the banner of Lenin, un- 
der the leadership of Stalin, forward 
toward the triumph of communism.” 

Behind Timoshenko stood the Polit- 
buro worthies, except for Stalin, who was 
vacationing in warmer climes on this 
greatest of Soviet holidays. To one side 
stood the Moscow diplomatic corps. U.S. 
Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith quietly 
chewed a piece of candy as he made his 
farewell appearance in Red Square. (He 
is scheduled to retire next month.) 

Keynote. “Forward toward the tri- 
umph of communism” went Timoshenko, 
tootling the old familiar Soviet tune. It 
had been warbled a fortnight ago by Sta- 
lin in the columns of Pravda, Moscow’s 
Communist Party newspaper. It had been 
played the night before by Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov at a gathering of Soviet big- 
wigs in the Bolshoi theater, where Lenin 
used to hold pep rallies. 

And Minister of the Armed Forces 
Nikolai A. Bulganin gave it a hot-lick in 
his order of the day to the troops. In 
brief, this was it: the U.S. and Britain 
are aggressors, bent on war; the Soviet 
Union is the shining knight, the guardian 
of peace, buckling on armor, so Bulganin 
said, only to defend the Motherland. Of 
course, no Russian bigwig from Stalin 
down to Timoshenko, wasted words try- 
ing to explain the unexplainable: Why 
does Russia have to maintain one of his- 
tory’s largest armies for defense when 
all her former allies have laid down their 
arms, and show, by word and by action, 
that they are reluctant to shoulder them 
again? 
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But the show must go on. After the 
Red Square speeches came the troops in 
full battle regalia, artillery and tanks, 
bristling with guns. Warplanes, from jet 
fighters to huge bombers, rode the sky, 


led by Maj. Gen. Vassily Stalin, favorite 


son of the all-highest. 

Distant Echo. Finally, after the 
display of the mailed fist had ended and 
night was settling on Red Square, other 
military men gathered hundreds of miles 
to the west without a show of guns or 
flaming speeches. In an ancient Melle 
castle, in the German province of West- 
phalia, the military minds of the Western 
Union met to join forces to resist, if worse 
comes to worst, the power of the East. 

Britain’s Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, chairman of Western 
Union’s military committee, presided. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. front man in 
Germany, flew over to sit in on the talks, 
which were held in the greatest secrecy. 

But it is certain that top play was 
given to the proposed North Atlantic 
Alliance, which would join the U.S. and 





Acme 
Timoshenko. As he raved, Ambassador 
Smith chewed candy. (SEE: Red Square) 


Canada with the five Western Union pow- 
ers (Britain, France, The Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg). On paper 
the alliance has what it takes to stop 
Russia. But on the balance sheet, as of 
now, it has major weaknesses—economic, 
political, military, 

Its political weakness stands out in 
France. On Sunday French voters gave 
the middle-of-the-road coalition govern- 
ment a slap in the face. Parties in the 
Third Force * coalition trailed Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s Rally of the French 
People in elections for the Council of the 
Republic, upper house of the French Par- 
liament. De Gaulle’s victory gives him a 
strong point in his argument for new 
elections which might put him in power 
and give France a new—and different— 
say in what Western Union proposes to do. 

Bulwark. The Marshall Plan has 
brought a new climate of progress to a 
continent that was full of fear, drained 
of hope and absolutely flat broke. In six 
months ERP has boosted production 
15%, but the final accounting still is 34% 
years off. Europe can’t now, or for years 
to come, afford to take its hands off the 
plow and the lathe to take up guns or 
make them. That means that Western 
Europe’s arms must come from the U.S., 
though billions for arms on top of billions 
for European recovery might well prove 
to be a burden that U.S. taxpayers 
couldn’t carry. 

Western Europe at present could 
field only 15 divisions. Russia has 180 to 
200, with 60 to 100 at full strength. A 
U.S. official says that if Russia chose to 
strike, “her sweep across Europe wouldn’t 
be a campaign. It would be a march. Just 
a matter of co-ordinating her various 
forces and making best uses of railroads 
and highways.” 

At the moment, Russia has a tre- 
mendous advantage. But time and the 
atom bomb and, above all else, the 
aroused spirit of free peoples determined 
to guard their liberty could make up the 
difference. 


Air Tragedy 


The Washington Post last week came 
up with the banner line of the week in a 
bulldog edition: 

$225,000 Horse Kills Himself in 
Plane. 

The story: A syndicate of American 
breeders shopped for horses in France, 
bought Djelal, a four-year-old stallion 
with a fine racing record for $225,000. 

Djelal’s new owners shipped him off 
to a Kentucky stud farm by plane. Among 
fellow passengers, unfortunately, were 17 
dogs. Aloft, they started to bark, drove 
Djelal mad with fright. He killed himself 
trying to kick his way out of the plane. 


Bill Rendered 


Floodlights brightened the paneled 
auditorium of the former Japanese war 
ministry building. From a dais at one 
end, Sir William Webb of Australia, 
president of the 1l-man_ International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East, began 
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MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 


Heid by Natonaists 
since Russians withdrew 
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Escape corridor leading 
from Mukden to Yinghow 
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Chinese Communist Claims: 
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Pathfinder 


China. |s the spread of the Red peril breeding another world war? (SEE: Dragon) 


to read the court’s 1,700-page judgment 
against Hideki (“The Razor”) Tojo and 
24 other Japanese. 

The 25 fallen warlords, dressed in 
odds and ends of faded military uniforms 
and frayed civilian suits, slumped im- 
passively in the prisoners’ dock, adjusted 
earphones to hear translations of the 
judge’s clipped, precise English. 

Accomplices. Although they won't 
all learn their fate until the verdict is 
completely read (about a week), by the 
end of the second day the tribunal had 
implicated 14 of the defendants, includ- 
ing Tojo, in Japan’s national war guilt. 
Japan itself, as a nation, was found guilty 
of conspiracy to commit international ag- 
gression and of “repeated violations of 
treaty obligation.” And her army was 
blamed for starting her down the crimi- 
nal path. 

Earlier during the 2%-year trial, 
Tojo admitted that war has “an unfortu- 
nate effect on the people—both the victor 
and the vanquished.” That “The Razor” 
expects an “unfortunate effect” person- 
ally was indicated several months ago 
when he picked his posthumous name* 
—a Japanese Buddhist custom carried 
out before death. 


*The name: Eishoin Shakuji Komyoro Koji, 
which translated roughly means “Crimes committed 
in lifetime can be atoned for by death.” 
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Red-Clawed Dragon 


Gen.- Lin Piao, Chinese Communist 
commander of the northeastern People’s 
Liberation Army, stormed into Mukden 
and whipped off his muddy campaign 
boots. Sipping hot tea and gnawing on a 
soybean cake, he rattled off orders to his 
adjutants and dictated a promise of 
peace and prosperity to the half-starved 
population (800,000) of Mukden. 

Then he pulled on his boots, barked 
more orders and sent his army of 300,000 
on the double in pursuit of Nationalist 
troops fleeing down an escape corridor 
(see map) toward the port of Yingkow, 
112 miles south of Mukden. 

When Lin’s army stormed into Ying- 
kow Friday, it virtually had completed 
the conquest of rich Manchuria. General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek is an old hand at 
explaining away setbacks—political, eco- 
nomic and military—but this was a major 
disaster that he couldn’t pass over. 

Breakup. Prices in China proper, 
having held the line for two months since 
the introduction of the new gold yuan, 
zoomed 300 to 700%. Premier Wong 
Wen-hao, the geologist-statesman, tried to 
resign. If he went the entire cabinet 
might follow. And the worst was yet to 
come. In the North, the Communists were 


consolidating their grip on Manchuria. 

When the mopping up was com- 
pleted, the Red flood was expected to 
swing south and cascade over the Yellow 
river into the potentially-rich Yangtze 
valley. 

Chiang was massing his best troops 
to meet the threat. But shortage of rifles 
and bullets was acute. A shipment of sur- 
plus U.S. arms, delayed by bickering and 
red tape, was en route to China when the 
showdown came. But the Reds wouldn't 
wait. Chiang’s better-trained army of 
250,000 went into battle half-equipped, 
lost, had to yield to Gen. Lin. 

Captive Heart. The Communist 
victory in Manchuria signaled celebra- 
tions all along the line from Mukden to 
Moscow. For it put the Russians, through 
their Chinese admirers, in control of stra- 
tegic northeast China, one of the reser- 
voirs from which the Japs siphoned 
strength for the war in the Pacific. 
Around Mukden’s great arsenal, the Japs 
had developed an oriental Pittsburgh. 
After the war, the Russians came in with 
promises to help China. Instead they 
stripped Mukden, armed the Commu- 
nists, encouraged them to fight the Na- 
tionalists. 

Chiang fears that “should, unfortu- 
nately, the Communists control China 
another world war would surely descend 
upon the globe.” 

The Communists follow a well-con- 
ceived plan. It called for winning the 
initiative, seizing Manchuria, and then 
striking south. Two phases of the opera- 
tion now are completed. The Commu- 
nists, with Russian aid, are in a position 
to strike full force in phase No. 3. The 
timetable calls for complete victory in 3 
to 5 years at the earliest, 15 at the most. 

U.S. aid to Chiang, with or without 
atom bombs, doesn’t worry Mao Tse-tung, 
Communist topkick in China. Said he: 
“If 1,000 atomic bombs were dropped on 
1,000 Chinese villages, Communist China 
would still not be knocked out.” And a 
member of his politburo added: “We're 
too ignorant to be defeated by these mod- 
erm weapons.” 





Wide World 
Gen. Lin. Hot tea, soybean cake, sore 
feet and victory. (SEE: Dragon) 
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Gilt-Edge Panhandler 


In Birmingham, England, John 
Ames, 37, was brought to court last week 
for soliciting loans by mail from Pope 
Pius XII, Joseph Stalin, other notables. 
The charge: “blemishing the peace”; the 
sentence: three months in prison. 


To the Victor .. .? 


By last week, it seemed to be a good 
bet that Israel had won its war and prob- 
ably could win the peace on its own 
terms. It simply had gotten there “lastest 
with the mostest” troops. 

In Paris, the U.N. Security Council 
viewed this victory glumly—not out of 
Arab leanings, but because it hated to 
have to grant a peace shaped by Israeli 
war power. 

To save face, the Council had asked 
the Jews to let the 3,000-square-mile Ne- 
geb desert area they seized in recent of- 
fensives be governed as a “No Man’s 
Land” pending a peace settlement. And 
Israel had snubbed the proposal. 

“You might as well make terms with 
Israel now,” Brig. Gen. William E. Riley 
told Arab leaders, in effect, at a three- 
hour conference in Paris last Saturday. 
As chief of staff to Ralph Bunche, acting 
Palestine mediator, Riley had seen Jew- 
ish power first hand. It had convinced 
him that the Arab cause was militarily 
hopeless. 

Upset. Riley’s remarks threw Paris 
into a. tizzy. Rumors circulated that 
Bunche would resign, that Britain would 
insist on sanctions against Israel, that 
the U.S. would oppose them, that the 
whole question would go before the Gen- 
eral Assembly next year. 

But against the delaying effect of 
U.N.’s embarrassment, there was a potent 
factor urging prompt action. The West- 
ern U.N. powers had reason to suspect 
that if the Jews’ hopes were blasted by 
the West, they would turn for help to 
Russia. 

Last week, that fear gained strength 
as an Israeli deserter asserted there ex- 
isted an arms airlift from Red-dominated 
Czechoslovakia to Israel. And, on the 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution, 
the Soviet legation in Tel Aviv gave the 
biggest dinner party in Israel’s history. 
Stalin wasn’t kidding. 


Said with Flowers 


The United Nations department of 
public information last summer invited 
professional artists to submit entries to 
its annual U.N. poster-of-the-year com- 
petition. 

The artists were instructed to em- 
ploy symbols universally understood, cau- 
tioned that the dove, for instance, is not 
everywhere regarded as a sign of peace. 

The 1947 poster-of-the-year showed 
a tree leafed with the flags of member 
nations. An Argentine artist, Armando 
Paez Torres, brought that idea down to 
earth in his 1948 entry. He depicted the 
colors of some members of the U.N. fam- 
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Winning smiles. Israeli “desert rats” had good reason to grin. (SEE: To the Victor? ) 


ily as flowers, put in toy blocks lettered 
“pax,” (Latin for peace), and set off the 
poster with a photograph of a pensive 
child. . 

Last week in Paris an international 
jury of critics picked the Argentine’s en- 
try (see cut) as poster of the year, 
awarded him the $1,500 first prize. 


British Steel: White Hot 


British Prime Minister Attlee got an 
angry letter last week from one of the 
bright young men of his Labor Party, 
Ivor Thomas, 42, Welsh-born, Oxford- 
educated member of Parliament for 
Keighley. 

Thomas, former deputy minister of 
civil aviation, had helped pilot national- 
ization of civil aviation through the 
House of Commons. And he had lent sup- 
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U.N. poster of 1948. $1,500 for posies 
of peace. (SEE: Flowers) 


port to the transition from private to state 
ownership of the coal, gas and electric in- 
dustries, overseas communications, trans- 
port and the Bank of England. 

But the proposal to nationalize the 
iron and steel industry was something 
else. In fact, Thomas decided it was a 
“wanton and reckless act” at a time when 
“grave events abroad call for rearma- 
ment.” The more he thought about it, the 
angrier he got. Off went the letter to 
Attlee. It wound up: “I am resigning my 
membership in the Labor Party.” 

The next day, with the 120-page iron 
and steel bill, written by Labor M.P. 
George Strauss, at the top of the calen- 
dar, the bespectacled Thomas stalked 
into the House of Commons begirt for 
battle in a new, brown suit. As he crossed 
the chamber and took his place on the 
benches with the independents, Attlee 
cuddled his papers but kept a covert eye 
on him. Deputy Prime Minister Herbert 
Morrison scowled openly. But the Con- 
servative members of the House, who re- 
gard iron and steel nationalization as a 
prelude to national ruin, applauded vig- 
orously. 

Defiance. The opening Conservative 
volley at the most controversial bill since 
the Laborites won the 1945 election came 
from Winston Churchill. Pale and angry, 
he growled: “It is the wrong thing to do 
and the wrong time to do it.” His chief 
of staff, graying Anthony Eden, thumped 
the dispatch box on which he kept his 
notes and shouted: “We shall do all that 
we legitimately can in this House to re- 
sist the passage of the bill.” : 

Then Thomas got his chance. Said 
he: “I am not opposed to nationalization 
as such. But this strikes me as national- 
ization for the sake of nationalization. 
This is dogma run mad. 

“The nationalization of iron and 
steel, coming on top of all the other meas- 
ures we have had, will give the state 
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power of control over our economic life 
through the control of essential raw ma- 
terials—control with which no persons, 
however well intentioned or however 
competent, deserve to be trusted.” 

The new nationalization measure, 
which the Laborites have tagged “must,” 
would set up an agency called the Iron & 
Steel Corp. of Great Britain. It would 
buy, for an estimated $1.4 billion (at 
October stock-exchange prices), all the 
shares of 107 companies, employing 300,- 
000. These companies dig 97.5% of Brit- 
ain’s ore, make 93 to 99% of its ingots, 
94% of its sheet steel, 97% of its steel 
plate and 88% of its tinplate. Excluded 
from the program are auto manufacturers 
and shipbuilders (because they produce 
finished items) and 2,200 small iron and 
steel firms. 

Askew? Of the arguments Labor 
used for nationalization of coal and other 
industries, many don’t fit iron and steel. 
For as the result of good management, 
the industry is Britain’s healthiest. With 
mills working around the clock seven 
days a week, production is at record lev- 
els (up 30% per man hour over 1938). 
And production will rise still further, 
because an $800 million development pro- 
gram is bringing new plants into pro- 
duction. 

Steel workers are Britain’s most con- 
tented labor group. They like their work, 
their wages (high by British standards) 
and their (except for the 1926 
general strike there hasn’t been a major 
walkout in the industry in 40 years). 
Nevertheless, they favor nationalization. 
One worker told John Allan May of The 
Christian Science Monitor: 

“Those who actually keep the mills 
running 24 hours a day should have bene- 
fits and control. I say nationalize every- 
thing, then Cripps [Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Attlee’s economic advisor | can have 
profits and none of us would have to pay 
taxes.” 

The Laborites have the votes to push 
the bill through the House. (Of 640 
seats, Labor holds 391, the Conservatives 
192, Independents 57). But the House of 
Lords, strongly opposed to iron and steel 
nationalization, can beat Labor’s game 
through its power to hold up Commons- 
passed legislation for two years. To get 
around this, Labor has introduced the 
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Nobel winners. Tiselius 
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(left), Blackett, Eliot. 
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Iron-y? Artist Low kids steel bill, Laborite author Strauss. (SEE: White Hot) 


Parliament bill, which would let the 
House of Lords delay action no more 
than one year. 

Last Word. Even if Labor gets the 
iron and steel bill passed, the earliest 
date on which the industry could switch 
over to state ownership would be May 
Day, 1950. That means that the question 
is certain to be a major issue in the next 
national election in the summer of 1950. 
In his House speech last week, Anthony 
Eden said: “I take this occasion to make 
it clear that should we be victorious at 
the polls we should consider ourselves en- 
tirely free to repeal any such legislation.” 


Well-Earned Jackpot 


Where is the life we have lost in liv- 
ing? Where is the wisdom we have lost in 
knowledge? Where is the knowledge we 
have lost in information? The cycles of 
heaven in twenty centuries bring us far- 
ther from God and nearer to the dust.— 
The Hollow Men. 

Last week the poet who wrote those 
lines, Missouri-born, British citizen T. S. 
(Thomas Stearns) Eliot and two of the 
men whose sciences might some day be 
used in crumbling the world into its final 
dust, won 1948’s Nobel prizes.* 

One was 50-year-old British nuclear 
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(SEE: Well-Earned Jackpot) 


physicist, Prof. P.M.S. Blackett of Man- 
chester University. His award was for 
findings on cosmic rays and on devices to 
detect sub-atomic particles. Colleagues, 
however, consider this small stuff beside 
his current research into magnetism as a 
component of matter, which may well 
change man’s view of the universe more 
than anything since Einstein’s relativity 
theory. The Nobel prize came three weeks 
after publication of his book, The Politi- 
cal and Military Consequences of Atomic 
Energy. Theme: The atom bomb alone 
cannot win a war against a major power. 

Prof. Arne Tiselius, 46, Swedish 
(University of Upsala) biochemist and 
third winner, worked out two techniques 
of separating organic compounds which 
have made his name a laboratory by- 
word. 

Transplanted. For Eliot, 60, now a 
guest of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Princeton, N.J., the $44,000 
award was long overdue. The works that 
had won it (particularly his 434-line 
hymn of despair and rebellion against the 
folly of war, The Waste Land) had been 
written as long ago as 1922, five years 
before he found the cultural air of Britain 
fresher and healthier for a poet than the 
industrial smoke of St. Louis. 


Ring Out, Drink Up! 


When Princess Elizabeth’s baby is 
born, with a crown hanging over its head, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the proud father, 
will pass out $1.50 cigars. 

The new grandfather, King George, 
will send joyous tidings to all corners of 
the Empire. James Chuter Ede, home 
secretary, will notify London’s Lord 
Mayor. He, in turn, will order the ringing 
of the great bells in the tower of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

That’s the job of Herbert Langdon, 
boss bell-ringer of St. Paul’s. When Lang- 
don gets the word, he will summon three 
husky aides and go to work. The quartet 


*Nobel medical award already has _ been 
handed Swiss DDT scientist Paul Mueller; the 
peace prize is still to be awarded, 
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will wear bright colored woolen mittens 
to protect their hands and have their feet 
strapped to the floor to be kept from be- 
ing swung aloft. The great bells boom 
out only on Sundays and on special occa- 
sions like a royal birth. The last such 
was on June 23, 1894, when the Duke of 
Windsor, who renounced the throne for 
“the woman I love,” was born. That was 


six years before Langdon joined the. 


Cathedral bell-ringing staff. 

Ancient Order. The bells of West- 
minster Abbey, St. Martin of the Fields, 
and other churches will join the chorus, 
with members of the Ancient Society of 
College Youths supplying the muscle. 
The 3ll-year-old society was formed dur- 
ing the reign of Charles I. It got into bell 
ringing not out of piety but because its 
charter members found that climbing 
towers and exercising on bell ropes 
helped work up a thirst. 

As the bells toll, Britons will gather 
in lowly pubs and in swank cocktail 
lounges, like Claridge’s, to toast the 
youngster who may one day be King—or 
Queen—of Britain. That’s a British cus- 
tom known as “wetting the baby’s head.” 

Boy or girl, the new baby will take 
rank over Princess Margaret as second in 
line for the throne behind Elizabeth. 


Choosy 


One U Myint Daw of Rangoon, 
Burma, spent $1,092.04 for a plane ticket, 
flew off to London to buy a new automo- 
bile. He looked over new models at the 
London automobile show, found prices 
“too high,” bought four chromium-plated 
door handles for his rusty 1939 car, flew 
home last week. 
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International 
Noisemaker Langdon. London hears 


about royal babies from him. (SEE: Ring) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Open Door Swings Shut 


Wide World 


Mukden. Manchuria opened wide to Reds after U.S, locked itself out. 


Nearly 50 years ago, on Sept. 
6, 1899, an American Secretary of 
State dispatched identical notes to 
a group of powerful governments 
which were then busily engaged in the 
dismemberment of China. To the 
British, French, German, Japanese 
and Russian Governments, John Hay 
wrote: 
‘ the Government of the 
United States will in no way com- 
mit itself to a recognition of ex- 
clusive rights of any power within 
or control over any portion of the 
Chinese Empire.” 


* » * 


That famous note, signed by 
John Hay as Secretary of State under 
President McKinley, was the basis of 
the policy which soon became known 
as “The Open Door.” 

The name was chosen because the 
policy insisted that no nation should 
close off any part of China to Amer- 
ican commercial enterprise. It was, 
of course, welcomed with enthusiasm 
by the Chinese themselves, for the 
policy protected them against piece- 
meal subjugation by imperialist na- 
tions. And the policy became effective 
when the British, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, lined up behind it. 

For almost half a century the 
Open Door Manifesto has remained a 
cardinal principle of American for- 
eign policy. Indeed, it has been well 
said that the Open Door and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, also supported by Great 
Britain, have been the only fixed and 
enduring principles our foreign policy 
has ever had. 

Devotion to the principle of the 
Open Door was, of course, the factor 
which made our war with Japan in- 
evitable. In his historic note of No- 
vember 26, 1941, signal for the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor, Secre- 


tary of State Hull proposed, in the 
spirit of the Open Door, that: 
“Both Governments (U.S.A. and 
Japan) will give up all extra- 
territorial rights in China.” 


oe. 2: 


A terrible mistake was made in 
scrapping the Open Door policy at the 
close of the last war. 

In return for six days of war 
against Japan, the Soviet Government 
was permitted to establish a privileged 
position in Manchuria. The U.S. ac- 
tually brought pressure on Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek to grant these 
concessions, embodied in the Russo- 
Chinese Treaty of Aug. 14, 1945. 

As a direct result of those con- 
cessions to Soviet Russia, the Com- 
munist Government of Northern China 
has been strengthened to its present 
formidable proportions. The Nation- 
alist Chinese Government—our war- 
time ally—has been weakened in like 
degree, and is now threatened with 
economic, financial and_ military 
collapse. 


* - * 


Of course, Chiang Kai-shek 
earned trouble by failing to cure cor- 
ruption and economic disorganization 
in China. But he was helped to fail by 
ceaseless Communist pressure from 
the North. And that pressure was 
facilitated and encouraged by us. 

The Communists, in close contact 
with Russia, now hold complete con- 
trol of fabulously rich Manchuria. 
Steadily they are pressing south. And 
as the Red tide advances, the Open 
Door swings shut behind it. 

For President Truman’s second 
term there is no more urgent and 
complicated issue of foreign policy 
than the question of what we can im- 
provise to replace the Open Door. 








Science 


Midwest’s New Frontier 


In the basement of an old firehouse, 
a group of men watch threads of glass, 
eight feet long and .05 inches thick, spin 
out from the bottom of a platinum fur- 
nace, 

On a Missouri farm, a bespectacled 
chemist in overalls pours a gluey fluid 
onto a pig run. 

In wilder regions of Arkansas, ama- 
teur prospectors scour the -hillsides for 
odd-looking lumps of clay or minerals. 

Tie these variegated activities to- 
gether, add a score of others, and you 
have a beginning picture of the Midwest 
Research Institute of Kansas City, Mo. 
This three-year-old organization has cap- 
tured the imagination of many citizens of 
the Great Plains—as much by what it 
hopes to do for the whole region as by 
what it has already done for individual 
enterprises there and elsewhere. 

The Plains States are facing a di- 
lemma, born of their long neglect of in- 
dustry and abundant natural resources. 
Mechanization has displaced large num- 
bers of farm workers, who have drifted 
to other parts of the country. 

As a result, while cities have grown 
and farms become more productive, the 
Plains States as a whole have lost popu- 


the scientific talent was imported for the 
duration. But the experience proved that 
if the Plains States were not to drop be- 
hind again a long-range program was 
needed. 

Meharney and Nicholls came back 
determined to make a start by setting up 
a research institute, one job of which 
would be development of the region’s re- 
sources and manufacturing potential. 
Backed by a score of Great Plains indus- 
trialists, the Midwest Research Institute 
in only a year grew from a proposal to a 
working organization. It tackled its first 
industrial projects in January, 1945. To- 
day, its laboratories are equipped to 
handle every kind of research problem, 
from soil and food analysis to glass fiber 
spinning. 

Glass has been melted and spun into 
threads for decades, by methods the Gus- 
tin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, makers 
of insulating materials, considered inefh- 
cient and too costly. They craved a new 
one. So the Institute developed a plati- 
num furnace which spins 200 fibers at a 
time, and a way to clean and dry them 
before they are woven into mats. 

Steady Customers. For Gustin- 
Bacon, this meant lower production costs 
and, eventually, wider use for its prod- 
ucts. The company has since extended its 
contract,, ordered additional research. 

Industrialists and chemists have long 
dreamed of a big commercial future for 
ramie, a tough, cheap, easily-grown, per- 
ennial “weed” which Chinese use for 


Not all research is industry-spon- 
sored. The Institute always has two or 
three projects of its own which it carries 
on as a public service. Research on soil 
stabilization is a good example. 

During the war, the Army learned 
to stabilize the soil of improvised air- 
strips and beachheads so they could take 
the pounding of airplanes, trucks and 
weapons carriers without miring and rut- 
ting. The services, of course, hadn’t been 
concerned about expense. To the Insti- 
tute, it seemed that a real benefit would 
be rendered farmers (and farm wives) if 
a cheap method of stabilizing soil could 
be developed for barn lots, feed runs and 
animal pens. 

No More Mud. Two years of la- 
boratory research and tests on a farm 
near Kansas City were rewarded this 
year. A calcium chloride road-oil mixture 
and dustrol (a petroleum derivative) 
gave long-lasting results in firming up 
earth around barns and farmhouses, even 
under heavy rain. 

Queries about the soil stabilization 
formula have 


come from five foreign 
countries as well as from farmers all 


over the U.S. The Institute expects that 
its research will lead to the marketing of 
several commercial products next year— 
and firmer footing henceforth for pigs 
(see cut) and other barnyard denizens. 

Naturally, considering its brief exist- 
ence, the Institute cannot claim achieve- 
ments to match those of the older insti- 
tutes like Mellon and Battelle. But it can 





Clean as a pig. The mired pigpen (left), thanks to Midwest Research Institute’s soil stabilizer, will stay clean and dry (right). 


lation. In the past two decades, this loss 
has amounted to about 5%, and the re- 
gion has become relatively less wealthy 
than other parts of the U.S. 

During the war, the Government 
looked to the Great Plains for farm prod- 
ucts and some, minerals, but hesitated to 
locate war plants there. The region, 
Washington felt, lacked capital, skilled 
labor and scientific personnel. 

Borrowed Experts. Industrialists 
like James Meharney (furniture) and 
J. C. Nicholls (real estate) of Kansas 
City, who did war work in Washington, 
did get some war plants located in the 
region. The financial resources proved 
(with Government help) to be available, 
the skilled labor was found or trained, 
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weaving. Ramie fiber is stronger than 
cotton, resists mildew, and wears better 
than almost any comparable thread-base. 

But it offers one tough problem. Na- 
ture has cased ramie’s fibers in stub- 
bornly sticky gum. This the Chinese re- 
move laboriously by hand. Nor had any- 
one in the U.S. hit on any much better 
way, although about 500 tries are re- 
corded at the patent office. 

For a Florida ramie company, Mid- 
west took the problem on two years ago, 
and finally worked out what seemed to 
be an effective formula. The Institute now 
is degumming ramie on a pilot-plant test 
scale for its sponsor. “Ramie” may soon 
be as commonly read on garment-labels 
as “rayon” is now. 


point to more than 100 major projects 
and twice as many smaller ones—for a 
three-year-old beginner, not bad. 

It has made regular and very loyal 
customers of big and little industrial 
concerns all over the U.S., has won 
enough public support to launch a major 
expansion program. 

And it can point with pride to two 
facts: Before the war few graduate 
chemists of the Plains States got (or even 
hunted) jobs in the area. Today there 
are careers opening up all through the 
region for chemists, engineers and other 
technicians. Hence, Midwest foresees a 
bright industrial future for the Plains 
States—with a big role assigned to the 
Midwest Research Institute. 
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TO FIT 
THE JOB 









these 
important 
NEW features 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN 


“TRUCK 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN o> 


oe CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


New Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ trucks provide 
an entirely new ease of steering and 
handling. You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because of a new 
type of “cross-steering,’’ plus shorter 
wheelbases and wider tread front axles. 
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Trucks that fit your job... 
save you money. They save 
in many ways. 


They save on gas, oil, and 
tires. They save on upkeep 
and repairs. They stay on the 
job. They last longer. 


For such a truck, see your 
Dodge dealer. Tell him what 
you haul . . . the weight of 
your load . and your 
operating conditions. 


MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. 
Steering wheel, right where you 
want it! 3. Natural back sup- 
port, adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 4. Proper leg support. 
5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch 
seat adjustment, with con- 
venient hand control. 7. “‘Air- 
O-Ride”’ cushions, adjustable 
to weight of driver and road 
conditions. 


He will then recommend a 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’” truck 
that has been engineered 
and built to fit your job. 


Your new truck will have 
“‘Job-Rated”’ power, for per- 
formance with economy. 


Every other unit . . . clutch, 
transmission, brakes, rear 
axle, springs and tires will 
be ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ for long life 
and dependable operation. 


| > ——152 WN. WHEELBASE 


BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


New Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks 
have much better weight dis- 
tribution. You can haul more 
payload. This has been achieved 
by moving the front axle back, 
under the frame, and moving 
the engine forward. More of 
the load is carried on the front 
axle. Wheelbases are shorter 
... but cab-to-rear-axle dimen- 
sions are unchanged. 


For the location of the Dodge dealer in your commu- 
nity, consult the yellow pages of your telephone book. 


DODGE 44222" TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER ! 
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DEMOCRATS PROCLAIM THEIR VICTORY as a people's mandate for "adequate" housing. 





Sen. Ellender (D.-—La.), already working on the measure, predicts it 
will get "priority consideration" from Congress and is soliciting sup- 
port from both parties. It calls for 500,000 low-rent housing units 
in five years, loans and subsidies for 250,000 to 300,000 farmhouses 

a year and $1.5 billion in repayable loans and subsidies for slum 
clearances. 


DR. LOUIS J. PARADISO, highly rated ex—head of Commerce Department's business 
statistics section, says the poll-takers owe it to the public, busi- 
nessmen and the statistical profession to disclose size of their 
samples, sampling errors they may have made, and other technical data. 


BUSINESS SENTIMENT, rocked back on its heels by the election, turned cheerful 
in spots. Some executives, including President Morris Pendleton of 
Plomb Tool Co. and President John S. Coleman of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. suggest persuasively: (1) The nation's economic health is 
good; (2) business can't help but forge ahead in view of high employ- 
ment, high income and a $45 billion budget; (3) executives who plan 
for stagnation during the next four years will be making a mistake. 


1949 NEW MODEL CARS will cost more because costs of tooling for changeovers are 
far in excess of pre-war and because any substantial increase in pro- 
duction is barred by national defense requirements and continued di- 
version of scarce materials to the European Recovery Program. 








REPORTS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES that supplies are catching up with demand do not 


apply to steel. Gray market activity still is not great as to volume, 
but undoubtedly is livelier pricewise than six months ago. Gray 
market plate, formerly $135 a ton, now commands $185 or more. 


FOURTH—ROUND WAGE DEMANDS will almost certainly follow the uptrend in living 
costs. But some forecasters (who went 100% wrong about the election) 
are sticking their necks out again with this one: Beef prices and food 
costs generally will follow pork prices down next spring, and labor's 
demands will not win public sympathy. 


THE NATION'S RESOURCES will have to be used more efficiently in any future war 
than they were in World War II, according to top defense planning of- 
ficials. Among the problems they are now tackling with the co-opera- 
tion of big industrialists are these: (1) greatest possible standardi- 
zation in shortest possible time to shave costs, speed production, 
conserve manpower and space; (2) industry-tested budget and cost- 
accounting procedures, a great novelty in Government departments; (3) 
changes in the Congressional appropriation system, making prior proof 
of need a routine part of applying for funds. 

FREIGHT CARS on the rails today are fewer by 38,000 than on VJ-—Day, due to 
scrapping of old cars. Car builders say they're afraid they will run 
out of orders, but railroad men ridicule this idea, point out that car 
builders already are 109,000 orders behind demand, that new orders are 
piling up in a steady stream. 

A SURPLUS OF LOWER GRADE LUMBER is building up on the West Coast. Reason: It's 
heavier than better grades, costs more to ship by rail. Lumber pro- 
duction this year will hit 40 billion board feet—5% more than in 1947. 

SHOE PLANTS have 25% more capacity than they need for today's rate of produc- 
tion. Prices are softening at wholesale levels, but not enough to 
affect retail prices yet. 

RETAILERS EXPECT their biggest Christmas season this year and they aren't hold- 
ing their optimism in check by assuming it's the last of the bonanza 
era: People have money, everybody's working and there's an ever— 
better selection of refrigerators, television sets, shirts and toys. 
One large supplier of merchandise to Chicago department and mail order 
stores reports his holiday business up 42% over last year. 

SUPERSONIC—SPEED TRAINS DRIVEN BY ATOMIC ENERGY are foreseen in the year 2048 
by President R. L. Williams of the Chicago & North Western Railway. 
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The smart, compact new Zenith shown here is the most amazing 
FM-AM value ever known in radio! 


The new Zenith “Triumph” 

is also availablejin white plastic 
at slightly higher price. Your 
choice a 22 stunning new 
Zenith models — consoles, chair- 
sides, table models, and port- 
ables — from $19.95 to $675. 


Here is the first opportunity you have ever had to own a radio 
with genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM—PLUs famous Zenith long 
range AM reception—at a sensationally low price! Remember 
that Zenith-Armstrong FM brings you FM reception at its 
glorious best —static-free even in the severest storms — with rich, 
high-fidelity tone and sharp, non-fade tuning not possible with 

. imitation FM. 


West Coast prices slightly 
higher. All prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ENITS 


@LONG DISTANCE RAD l @) 


COPYRIGHT 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORP., CHICAGO 





The new Zenith “TRIUMPH” is the last word in modern 
design, with new “Cut-Away” Dial for easy reading and tuning. 
Comes in rich walnut plastic or gleaming white plastic case. 
Plays on AC or DC. You've got to get personally acquainted with 
this new set to realize what a great value it really is. It's on display 
now at your Zenith dealer's. Why not see and hear it —today? 





30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY * ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS y 
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Make ’em Squirm! 


In Tucson, Ariz., last week a porten- 
tous problem came before the U.S. Fed- 
eral Court: Who has the right to put ants 
in pants? 

The Mister Short Co., an Illinois 
corporation, makes men’s shorts with the 
registered trade-mark “Antsy Pants.” 
The trade-mark and shorts, too, are cov- 
ered with printed ants. The company’s 
plaint: a Douglas, Ariz., manufacturer 
also has started printing ants on pants 
(shorts)—an infringement on the orig- 
inal, genuine (Illinois) hymenopterous 
trade mark. The Illinois company wants 
$50,000 damages and an order stopping 
the Arizona manufacturer from _ put- 
ting ants on pants in future. 


Haunted Housing 


U.S. home builders could easily save 
up to 20¢ of every dollar spent for con- 
struction and upkeep if antiquated build- 
ing codes were junked. 

Furthermore, if these codes—half of 
them over 15 years old—were standard- 
ized and modernized, the building indus- 
try could switch to a mass production 
basis with possible savings up to 50%. 
So thinks Sen. Joseph McCarthy (R.- 
Wis.), vice chairman of the joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Housing, after 
a 32,000-mile survey last year to find out 
what’s wrong with the housing industry. 

Here are some of the provisions from 
more than 2,000 municipal building 
codes which stymie introduction of new 
materials and methods, cater to tradi- 
tional building practictes—all factors 
making for fewer houses at higher prices: 

e @ In Chicago, the same anti-wind 
strength is required for two-story houses, 
25-story skyscrapers. And interior walls 
must be fire resistant, seamless and un- 
broken—a joker which assures a full pot 
for plasterers and lathers. 

een Tulsa, exterior walls of a 
residence must be at least 12 inches thick. 

e @ The 30-year-old building code of 
Macon, Ga., says dwelling floors must 
withstand greater live loads per square 
foot than was required for New York’s 
Empire State building. 

e @ About 90 cities bar the use of 
copper tubing in place of hard-to-get 
cast-iron soil pipe, although copper tub- 
ing is thoroughly approved by testing 
laboratories. 

e @ Although the following materi- 
als have passed government tests, hun- 
dreds of cities prohibit their use: Light- 
gauge steel, reinforced gypsum, light- 
weight masonry block, plywood and metal 
skins for walls, resin-bonded glues, pre- 
fabricated plumbing panels. 

The Congressional housing commit- 
tee summed it up: 

“Building codes have become devices 
for maintaining artificial restrictions on 
the use of materials and, in effect, a 
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means for enforcing local monopolies 
protecting vested interests. ...A greater 
degree of uniformity . . . would make it 
possible for many parts to be produced 
on a... mass production basis with re- 
sulting reductions in . costs to the 
consumer.” 

Reform. Fortunately for the U.S., 
there was no dearth of agencies last week 
devoting time, brains and dollars to un- 
snarling, streamlining, standardizing U.S. 
building codes. 

Bolstered by a $150,000 Congres- 
sional appropriation, ordered to conduct 
research to improve and_ standardize 
building codes, the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was starting a 
comprehensive study on heating. 

Ready now for distribution (by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C.), is an 83-page uni- 
dorm plumbing code. To make it fool 
proof, three complete plumbing systems 
—equipped with plastic transparent 
pipes to enable sharp-eyed hydraulic en- 
gineers to see what actually goes on in a 
typical plumbing installation—were set 
up at the U.S. Bureau of Standards. -It 
was a thorough and competent research 
job. 

Elsewhere, the Southern Building 
Codes Congress, representing building 
officials in 13 southern states, will meet 
in Galveston, Tex., this month to consider 
further improvements in the new Southern 
Standard Building Code, which already 
has saved builders in 156 southern cities 
and towns up to 28%. 

Busy Coders. And in a Manhattan 
skyscraper, high above 42Znd St., the 
Building Officials Conference of America 
last week was winding up three years’ 


work on a 114-page “abridged” code and. 


a fatter, 445-page “basic” building code. 
The advantage of model codes like these 
is that they give “performance” meas- 
ures; they don’t say walls must be of 


Rock-eater. This 26-ton mechani- 
cal marvel, the coal mole, was de- 
signed by executives of the Sunnyhill 
Coal Co., New Lexington, Ohio, and 
another coal man. It digs the equiva- 
lent of a day’s production by the aver- 
age miner—about 5 tons—in a minute 
and a half. Boring into the seam and 
spewing its take into a standby vehi- 
cle, the machine may open a new era 


plaster, simply specify they must resist 
fire for a prescribed period. 

But there are obstacles to uniform 
building codes: 

ee Laws in more than half the 
states make municipalities print their 
code data in full, including borrowed 
references and the like. The printing bill 
alone for a building code would range 
from $3,000 to $30,000—prohibitive for 
many smaller cities. 

e @ A national building code is not 
possible legally. This means model code 
writers must win local legislative support 
for their projects. And it is at the City 
Hall level where pressure groups—con- 
tractors, organized labor and others—get 
in their best licks. 


Steel’s Merry-go-round 


Steel is getting into autos by what 
the industry calls the merry-go-round, 
three-ring circus or high-jinks route. 

Last week automobile companies 
were rustling steel wherever they could 
find it. They were buying ingots or slabs 
—raw steel—and semi-finished steel from 
one plant, having it finished in sheets and 
strip in other plants. The idea: to make 
autos and trucks they would not be able 
to make if they sat still and waited for 
finished steel to come to them. 

Up to Oct. 30 this year auto makers 
had paid a premium of $135 million 
above regular mill prices to get extra 
steel—enough steel to make 1,050,000 
cars that otherwise would not have come 
off the assembly line and 300,000 tons of 
spare parts for older cars which might 
have gone into disuse without them. 

Time or Dollars? It is legal—but 
it costs about $100 a ton extra. Inevi- 
tably, this ring-around-the-rosy system 
makes cars cost consumers more. Their 
choice is the same as the steel-starved 
manufacturers: pay more now—or wait. 


Acme 


for the coal producing industry. 

John L. Lewis is said to have 
foreseen that such a device might 
create unemployment for his followers 
and hence stressed their welfare and 
pension needs. For mine owners, the 
mole creates a different kind of prob- 
lem: it turns out coal faster than mine 


elevators can carry it to the surface— 
1,000 tons a shift. 
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OOK ABOUT YOUR COMMUNITY-— and 
tp you'll see why America is now using 
more oil products than ever! Your service 
stations—supplying gasoline and _ lubri- 
cants to more motor vehicles than ever 
before. Your local fuel oil suppliers—deliv- 
ering heating oils on a round-the-clock ba- 
sis to homes, schools, hospitals. And your 
industries ... farms... planes and trains— 
all using more oil than they’ve ever used 
before. 

Yes, demand for oil is great. Meeting it, 
34,000 individual oil companies, compet- 
ing with rivals, have shattered every record. 








Every day, they’re supplying nearly 250 
million gallons of petroleum products for 
hundreds of different uses including medi- 
cines, paints, cosmetics and insecticides. 
And this greatest supply of oil products 
...more oil than America needed in the 
midst of a global war—will be increased 
still further! For firms engaged in produc- 
tion, refining, transportation and distribu- 
tion are determined to supply even Jarger 
amounts of petroleum in the future. 

This year you will share in the largest 
amount of oil products ever supplied the 
nation. Be sure to use them efficiently. 


NEW OIL SOURCE-— underwater 
areas off Texas-Louisiana-Cali- 
fornia coast—marks latest indus- 
try effort to increase U. S. oil 
supply still further. 
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NEW TANKERS now under con- 
struction are largest, fastest oil 
carriers we’ve ever had. They 
will help deliver even more oil 
products to you. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION of oil 
storage tanks, improved refining 
equipment is being rushed. $4 
billion has been spent in last 2 
years in expansion programs. 





FOR YOU—more gasoline and fuel oil than ever 
before as over 250,000 service stations — more 
than 20,000 local oil jobbers and distributors — 
compete to deliver the greatest amount of oil 
products in history. 


Oil is energy for America. Oil means more 
comfort, better living, greater convenience 
—for you. 


There's a PLUS for you in 
Petroleum’s Progress 





Oil Industry 
Information Committee 


670 Fifth Avenve ¢ New York 19, N. Y.. 
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Add a new kind of fun 
4 your piano! 





Learn how you may play the Solovox 
at home for 3 days 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Think of the fun of playing trumpet solos, 
sax solos, violin, clarinet, and cello solos— 
at the same time you play the piano! 


Now you can do it! It’s easy with the 
Solovox added to your piano. The Solovox 
adds a second keyboard on which you can 
play dozens of different instrumental solo 
effects to piano accompaniment. 


It doesn’t matter whether you’re an 
accomplished piano player, or a very ordi- 
nary one. The Solovox makes all your 
music sound wonderful! 

Just plug the Solovox into any electric 
outlet. It can be added to or removed 
from any piano in seconds. Cannot mar 
the finish. 


Try it in your own home for 3 days— FREE! 


Don’t take our word for it. Your dealer 
will be glad to tell you how you may play 
the Solovox for 3 full days in your own 
home absolutely free, without any obliga- 
tion whatsoever. Just mail the coupon for 
the free illustrated booklet and all details 
on the sensational Solovox.* Do it today! 


dolovox. 


Made by the makers of the Hammond Organ 














| Hammond Instrument Co., 4254 W. Diversey Ave. | 
Chicago 39, Illinois | 

| oO Check, if you would like a free trial of the 
| Solovox in your own home, without obligation. | 
| Check, if you wish to receive our illustrated | 
| booklet. | 
| Name —_ - | 
Address | 
| City — a | 
P.O. Zone State : 
| Check, if you also wish full details about the | 
Hammond Organ. 11 
: *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Copyright, 1948 J 


Religion 


Hot Licks & a Halo 


In Italy, a group of musicians pled 
and pled for passports to attend a swing 
session in Nice, France, finally got it by 
declaring that they were going on a holy 
pilgrimage to the shrine of “St. Louis of 
Jazz.” Unbaptized in boogie-woogie, pass- 
port officials failed to recognize the refer- 
ence to America’s top trumpet-tweeter, 
Louis Armstrong. 


Day of Wrath 


In Albufeira, Portugal, there was 
talk of devils. Townspeople, watching 
pools of floodwater in their streets, were 
angry and confused. 

An unprecedented, torrential rain 
had battered the town. People did not 
look to the nearby and seasonally-angry 
Atlantic for an explanation, but put all 
the blame on 11 women—barefoot nuns 
of the Carmelite order who had defied 
their Roman Catholic superiors. 

The defiance began a month ago 
when the nuns’ mother superior, the 
young (twentyish) daughter of a wealthy 
Portuguese family, began hearing confes- 
sions in violation of church rules. When 
a robed bishop arrived to investigate, he 
was sent packing from the house-like 
convent by a woman porter who screamed 
after him: “We don’t want any men 
around here, even in skirts.” 

The Axe. Within a week the case 
had come before high clerics of the Con- 
gregation of Religious, the Vatican 
agency in charge of religious communi- 
ties throughout the world. Their decision 
was quick and harsh: Disband the Albu- 
feira Carmelite convent, scatter the sis- 
ters among other convents. 

A spokesman for the Congregation 
hinted at what would happen if the nuns 
disobeyed this edict. “For those who per- 
sist in uncompromising conduct, the Pope 
would consider excommunication.” 

Before that, however, the Congrega- 
tion would try all means of reconciliation. 
For, as their spokesman explained: “The 
Church is the great mother of good, and 
errant children too.” 

The Brave & The Fearful. But 
the nuns had stocked food for a siege, de- 
clared they had no intention of leaving 
town. The townspeople worried: Might 
not another “devil’s storm” rip their town 
and strip their fields? 

Last week Albufeira threatened to 
exorcise the “devils” in its own way—by 
burning the convent and the “errant chil- 
dren” who lived inside, alone, cloistered 
and (probably) praying. 


Ban on Bigotry 


- In his comfortable, bookish room at 
St. Peter’s Catholic College in Jersey 
City, N.J., Fr. Joseph Cantillon’s hoard 
of newspaper clippings had grown day 
by day. Hardly an edition of The New 





York Times failed to add to it. And every 
single clipping was a letter-lashing, di- 
rected by some irascible reader at some 
religion other than his own. 

By last week, English teacher Can- 
tillon figured he had analyzed the venom 
in these typical letters-to-the-editor—or 
at least well enough to suggest an anti- 
dote. The antidote: to bring some real 
Christianity to the age-old grammar of 
religious intolerance. Speaking in New 
York at the annual meeting of the toler- 
ance-dedicated National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Fr. Cantillon said: 

Biggest Blaze: “It seems to me that 
the whole world is on fire. While this fire 
is raging, it seems hardly sensible to ex- 
ercise ourselves as clergymen over tiny 
brush-fires. 

“Hence, I would propose a practical 
step to be taken by all American clergy- 
men... let us have a one-year mora- 
torium on all [petty religious] contro- 
versies. 

“In the concrete this would mean 
that all Catholic priests stop defending 
Dictator Franco in Spain. It would mean 
that Protestant clergymen, in discussing 
South America and Spain, drop the faded 
leaves of the Spanish Inquisition. 

“It would mean that all rabbis, in 
deploring the evils of anti-Semitism, 
would also deplore the evils of anti-Chris- 
tianity, so rampant around us.” 

Steps Along the Way. For Fr. 
Cantillon these did not seem like empty 
or impossible dream-words. For his own 
church he could point to such recent acts 
of co-operation as the prayers of Dutch 
Catholic bishops in behalf of the Protes- 
tant World Council of Churches meeting 
in Amsterdam; the giving, by New 
York’s Cardinal Spellman, of $10,000 to 
Jewish Beth Israel Hospital. 

Other faiths, too, could point to 
works that shone just as brilliantly on 
the side of the angels. The question now 
was to decide which would burn the 


brightest—the brush-fires of prejudice or 
the beacon of Christianity. 





Fr. Cantillon. The Bible was being 
burned in brush-fires of hate. (SEE: Ban) 
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a ‘Jeep 
Willys-Overland engineered the ‘Jeep’ 


Truck line to save you money on every op- 


erating expense. 
Gas and oil costs are less for these low- 


weight ‘Jeep’ Trucks with the famous 


4-cylinder ‘Jeep’ Engine. SAVE MONEY ON OPERATING 


Functional body design eliminates every 
pound of unnecessary weight, lengthening AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 
gas mileage and tire life. Rugged truck 
bodies, with sensible high-clearance fend- 
ers, are hard to damage, easy to maintain. 

On other features, too, ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
meet your needs—roomy cabs, comfortable 
seats, vent-wings, high visibility, sturdy 
construction. 

At Willys-Overland dealers, see the sen- a ae 
sational 4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks (5300 oes 
lbs. GVW)—2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks SHORTER TURNING RADIUS gives ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
(4700-5 300 Ibs. GVW)—the smart ‘Jeep’ maneuverability in traffic and tight places. ‘Jeep’ Panel 


Delivery turns in 35-ft. circle—2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ 
Truck in 42-ft.—4-wheel-drive Truck in 50-ft. circle. 





Panel Delivery—money-savers all! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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TANDARD POUCH 





COMBINATION POUCH 


Holds pipe as well as tobacco. 
Choice of leathers . . . $2.50 to $20 
ROGERS RARITY PIPE $5 


The Rogers Air-tite* with its patented 
inner pouch of moulded, seamless rubber, 
protects freshness and flavor. Exquisitely 
made of fine leathers in a variety of 
models by Rogers craftsmen. The largest- 
selling tobacco pouch made. 

At better shops everywhere. 


© Rogers imports inc. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE U.S. DISTRIBUTOR, PETERSON’S PIPES, DUBLIN, LONDON 


ers Air-tite Pouches in Canada 


G. T. Lanning Ltd., Toronto 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


UV. S. PAT. NO. 1,601,192. CAN. PAT. NO. 374,167 
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Health 


Death in the Smog 


Denora, Pa., is typical of mill towns 
in the Pittsburgh steel area, Its 13,180 
citizens, many of whom work in the 
local zinc works owned by U.S. Steel, 
are used to the smoke-laden fog which 
blankets the Pittsburgh area from time 
to time. 

Sooner or later a wind blows it 
away. The air clears; the sun may even 
appear, though grime and soot are left 
behind for housewives to fight. But dur- 
ing the last week of October, the smog 
which settled smotheringly over Donora 
gave no sign of blowing away. It dark- 





ened day after day. At night it blurred 
the street lights. 

Then suddenly, early Saturday, it 
stopped trifling with the little scurrying 
humans it had engulfed. It tightened 
its coils on them, poked tentacles into 
their helpless throats, squeezed viciously. 
Doctors’ phones began jingling urgently. 

Fatal Breath. Old people, partic- 
ularly asthmatics and those with weak 
hearts, suffered most, but hundreds of 
younger men and women also were seized 
with sharp pains in the chest and dia- 
phragm. By the end of the day not only 
Donora’s, but all neighboring hospitals 
were crammed with victims of the smog. 

And before the smog slowly lifted 
on Sunday and Monday, 19 persons, all 
of them over 50, were dead. Only im- 
provised oxygen tents and fire depart- 
ment ambulances, which rushed semi- 
invalids out of town prevented scores 
more deaths. 

What was the poison in the smog? 
Nobody had answered the question def- 
initely last week.- 

Charge. Dr. William Rongaus, of 
Donora’s board of health, used a blunt, 
ugly word: “It’s plain murder,” said he. 


“These people were murdered by some- 
thing in the air.” 

Nobody had thought to take samples 
of the air when the smog was thickest 
and death roved through it. A doctor who 
tested it later found traces of sulfur 
trioxide, a poisonous gas formed when 
sulfur dioxide mingles with wet atmos- 
phere. And sulfur dioxide was part of the 
waste pouring from the chimneys of a 
local zinc factory. Instead of dissipating 
in the upper atmosphere, it apparently 
had been concentrated by the smog. 

Officials of the zinc plant quoted 
a Pittsburgh specialist who said the 
smog alone (ie., without the sulfur triox- 
ide) might have caused the deaths. But 
they closed down the plant as county, 
state and Federal health officials tried 
to determine exactly how much poison 
there had been in the smog. 


International 
Smog victim. Emergency hospitals and oxygen tents saved lives. (SEE: Death) 


Flu Year? 


Americans over 35 remember a time 
when policemen, street-cleaners and other 
civic employes swathed mouth and nose 
in gauze masks before going to work. 
Church services were held out of doors 
for fear of contagion. And newspapers 
published daily health instructions—in 
the column next to the death notices. 

This was 1918, the year of the great 
influenza epidemic, which struck one U.S. 
citizen out of four—and was expected 
to recur this year, at the end of its su»- 
posed 30-year cycle. 

The 30-year cycle probably was 
myth. Or else modern medical advances 
have braked it to a near-halt. In either 
case, statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. predict that this 
year’s death rate from influenza (and 
pneumonia) would be smaller than 1947's 
all-time low. 

Stardust. The word “influenza,” 
Italian for “influence,” is a holdover 
from days when men thought the star: 
caused disease. Actually, flu (identical 
with grippe) includes several diseases 
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Nure, America’s going ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Let’s compare yesterday with 
today . . . that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 

Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 


creased our supply of machine power 
41% times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more 
than doubled the output each of us pro- 
duces for every hour we work. 
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Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power.) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 
equivalent to two present average work- 


days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 
this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
Formerly President 
Studebaker Corp. 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America 
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teamwork! And what is teamwork? 


American teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 
profits—that provides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets, new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 

Our teamwork is labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 

Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paying higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 

What we've already accomplished ‘is 
just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 
just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing, clothing, 
food, health, education, with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure, our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 


It will continue to take teamwork, but 
if we work together, there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 


WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pusuic Poticy ComMItTTee 
Tue Apvertisinc Councit, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, “"The Miracle 
of America,” which explains clearly and 
simply, how a still better living can be had 
for all, if we all work together. 


Name___ 
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This car 
acts 


awful cranky 








A new product that fixes 
up your car’s aches and 
pains — prevents fuel 
line freezing — helps 
easy starting. 


Here is something brand new out of chem- 
ical science. It prevents a lot of winter 





motor aches and pains by lapping up con- | 
densed water in fuel systems and blending | 


it harmlessly into gasoline, so it will “burn.” 


Thenameis Nor’way 
Kk laps 


DRY-EX.*Meet DRY- 
U 
trouble 


» 4 


It will stop your car’s 
coughs, spits and sput- 
ters. It will prevent 
frozen fuel lines. It will 
help assure easy start- 
ing. It also dissolves 
sludge and gum in the 
fuel system. 

Make it routine to 
give your fuel system 


the help of this fine, new, proved, preven- | 


tive product. Get a can today! 

COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
Specialties Division 

17 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





*Reg. VU. S. Pat. of. 
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Health masks. Millions wore them during the epidemic of ’18. (SEE: Grippe) 


produced by closely related groups of 
viruses. Symptoms of all include high 
fever, prostration, severe backache, in- 
flammation of the respiratory tracts, rest- 


lessness and delirium. It is highly 
contagious. 


In 1918 uncountable millions of peo- 
ple got it in Europe and America. -In the 
U.S., 19 out of every 1,000 victims died 
(usually from complications). Some 
thought the virus had been introduced by 
German submarines; others. blamed 
Chinese coolies imported as war laborers 
into France. Nobody knows yet why the 
outburst assumed such huge proportions. 

Too Many to Burn. The epidemic 
reached its U.S. peak in October, 1918. 
During that month whole industries shut 
down; telephone service was cut in half; 
working hours were staggered to avoid 
congestion. Everywhere, coffins had to be 
mass-produced to meet the demand. In 
some cities bodies lay unburied for days. 
Old people and children were least af- 
fected. The disease ran its course and 
subsided. 

Though some recurrence of it this 
year had been thought possible, there was 
never any chance that a 748 influenza 
epidemic would attain the proportions of 
three decades ago. A vaccine which 
builds resistance is available and sulfa 
and penicillin, teamed together, usually 
work well against both flu and its com- 
mon companion-disease, pneumonia. 


Borrowed Vein 


Coronary thrombosis, in which a clot 
clogs a coronary artery, shutting off the 
heart’s blood, kills many more people 
than cancer. 

Hence, medical circles were stirred 
when a surgical coronary thrombosis 
operation was demonstrated last week by 
Dr. Claude Beck of Cleveland—even 
though his technique, a revolutionary 
vein-graft, works only in rare cases. 

Dr. Beck had spent 16 years ex- 
perimenting (partly with Government 
grants) on thousands of dogs, before he 


learned how to transplant a vein from. 


a limb to the heart. But he did—and has 


tried it successfully since on human 
patients. 
Lifeline. The vein, taken from 


either arm, is connected to the aorta 
at one end and at the other to a coronary 


International 


vein (see cut). Normally, coronary veins 
carry blood away from the heart. After 
the grafting, however, the flow is re- 
versed into the heart. Disposal of waste 
blood is taken over by other chambers 
of the organ. 


Still Displaced 


this year, citizens of Fair- 
(pop. 650), which has had no 
doctor for 10 years, had an idea: Since 
Wisconsin M.D.’s refuse to settle in the 
town, why not pick one from a Displaced 
Persons camp? 

After months of negotiation, a selec- 
tion was made: Dr. Joachim-Bernard 
Bronny, a Pole with a clean record. He 
hastened to get himself and his family 
into the first shipload of D.P.’s sailing for 
New York. 

But when they arrived last week Dr. 
Bronny learned the deal was off. Wiscon- 
sin and its médical society would not 
allow a foreign doctor to practice. 

The Bronnys are in Chicago, won- 
dering what to do next. Fairchild, which 
was all set to buy him a home and 
equipment, called off plans for a welcome 
celebration. And it is still without a 
doctor. 


Early 
child, Wis. 


~ 


GRAFTED VEIN 
FROM ARM 





Pathfinder-Army Medical 
New veins for old. Dr. Beck makes the 
heart’s blood run backward. (SEE: Vein) 
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Mutes Who Speak GIMME A CHANCE 


| When Daniel Meenan was ae the 
doctor’s diagnosis—cancer of the throat | 
| —he knew what it meant and grimly to show you . 
submitted to the operation. . 
When it was over, he no longer had 
| cancer, but he no longer had a larynx 
either. His life had been saved at the 
| cost of his power of speech. 

That was five years ago. This week, 
Meenan, a robust ex-basketball coach, 
conducted his usual speech class in New 
York’s Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital. 
During the month he made his normal 
number of public talks, all without am- 
plifier or microphone. 

Meenan is an outstanding member 
of a group of people who, despite losing 
their “voice box” as the result of an op- 
eration, have refused to accept a life of 
muteness. He learned to talk—and now 
makes a living showing other sufferers 
the technique—by burping. 

Air Swallower. Nearly everyone 
who has lost his larynx and vocal chords 
(which means about 2,500 every year in 
the U.S.) can develop a_ pseudo-voice, 
according to Meenan, by controlled 
burps. The burps are made by drawing 
air into the esophagus by ordinary swal- 
lowing. Then the air is regurgitated. 

By a process doctors don’t under- 
stand, this regurgitation vibrates a tissue 
in the throat, causing a sound. It may 
take weeks or months for the larynx-less 
pupil to produce this sound, but once he 
does, the rest is easy. His voice, though 
it will always sound a bit hoarse, steadily 
improves with practice. 

At Columbia-Presbyterian, patients : 
are sent to see Meenan as a ‘mille of o EXPRESSION possi 
routine before undergoing an operation intelligent Tireless 
which will deprive them of speech. He 
also takes private pupils, and at City Col- 
lege gives lessons to veterans who have 


lost their larynxes from gunshot wounds. In wonderful ways your dog will show you 
Amnesia Cure how it pays to nourish EVERY INCH of him 








Frightened and bewildered, the man ° : 
sat mute while police got him admitted to eee with Gaines! 
Philadelphia General Hospital. He didn’t : 
know who he was nor where he lived. @ EVERY INCH of your dog the picture Because so many people like you have 
But he had fallen into good nursing of health and happiness—every inch __ given their dogs a chance to show them 
hands—those of Margaret Kane, ex-Army his b : : i mn h 
nurse, social worker and an expert with of his body energetic and strong—his_ —_ what Gaines can do, it’s now the largest- 
amnesia cases. She tried some quiet ques- coat dense and glossy—his spirits sky- selling dog food in America. Gaines is 
tions, but vainly. So she picked up the high! The results of expert care and of _ the food—the easy-to-feed, economical 
<a. 
Philadelphia phone book (fourth largest nourishing EVERY INCH of your dog are food—that provides every type of nour- 
in the world), started to read at the first ; 3 
entry (Abramson, A.) and plodded right too great for any dog owner to miss. ishment dogs are known to need. 


ahead. She read for two days. Halfway 
through the directory, the amnesia vic- 


tim burst out crying. -He had recognized ANWo GAIWES COSTS LESS {44 FEED 
the name of McMenamin, John J., as that 
then any other nype of dg fooa,f 






of his brother. 

A few minutes later, the patient was 
talking with his mother on the telephone, 
was soon in full possession of his mem- 
ory and identity: James McMenamin, 40, 
of Croydon, Pa., where he had a wife and 
four children. McMenamin suffered a 
skull fracture in an automobile accident 
years ago, acquired an ear disability in 


the Navy, had been under medical care. | . copyright 1948 by General Foods Corp. 
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e [IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 
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Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair arid scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 





KREML 


Sor Tort!e 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Bait for Poison 


Slow, costly chemical tests to detect 
pollution in water may eventually be re- 
placed—by trained minnows. 

Scientists at the University of Wis- 
consin revealed last week that they had 
already taught a school of minnows to re- 
act to phenol (carbolic acid), a poison 
often dumped inte rivers by industrial 
plants. Method: Each time the minnows 
were to be fed, a small quantity of phenol 
was poured into their aquarium. Now, 
when phenol-polluted water is put in 
their tank, the minnows swim expectantly 
to the feeding place and wait for dinner. 

Finny Filter. University scientists 
say the fish can detect phenol in concen- 
trations too weak to be noticed by hu- 
mans. Result: Cities which minnow- 
tested their water could spot pollution 
before it harmed consumers, 


Cranes & Trumpets 


Late in the summer Government 
planes dipped low over the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Texas coast to tally score on 
two noisy, beautiful birds ornithologists 
have been coaxing back from near-extinc- 
tion: the trumpeter swan and the whoop- 
ing crane. Last week the bird experts re- 
ported results—half good, half bad. 

For the majestic swan—America’s 
biggest migratory waterfowl—the count 
this year was 418, highest on record. Once 
these snow-white birds, which weigh up 
to 36 pounds and have eight-foot wing- 
spreads, were plentiful in the north-cen- 
tral U.S. Then demand for their pure 
white feathers nearly wiped them out. 

In 1934, just before the 32,000-acre 
Red Rock Lakes refuge in Montana was 
established for them, the U.S. count was 
33. Now, with new flocks started in Ore- 
gon, Wyoming and Alaska, the U.S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service says the birds prob- 
ably will survive. 

Whooper Rating. But with the 
whooping crane—a five-foot giant with 
black wing tips, red head, and a cry that 
carries three miles—the story is different. 
Only 36 are known to exist. 

A hundred years ago these long- 
legged white birds were seen as far east 
and south as Florida. Their flights were 
compared to the march of “mighty ar- 
mies” and their noisy air circuses were 
something to see. But they made easy 
targets for hunters—especially during 
their long, weird courtship dances. As 
their numbers decreased, they went far- 
ther from civilization. Now they fly from 
wintering grounds on the Arkansas ref- 
uge in Texas to produce their two (or, 
rarely, three) cinnamon-colored young in 
some marsh of northern Canada. 

Last summer, still seeking this nest- 
ing place, U.S. ornithologists flew 16,000 
miles—clear to the Arctic coast—without 
seeing a crane, though Canadians spotted 
two in Saskatchewan. When they find the 


breeding ground ornithologists hope to 
make it an inviolable sanctuary while 
they study habits and habitat to work out 
the best way—if it isn’t already too late— 
of preserving the species. 


Saving the Forests 


Forest fires cost the U.S. about $100 
million a year. The U.S. Forest Service 
has been spending $9 million a year to 
fight them—and losing the fight.* 

To find out why, the Forest Service 
last month set up a Fire Research Bu- 
reau. With an annual budget of $120,000, 
it will study causes, “take full advantage 
of recent scientific developments” in fire 
fighting, such as: 

e @ Greater use of parachutists and 
helicopters, already proven invaluable in 
wild, roadless areas. 

e @ Practicality of using new chemi- 
cal agents in fighting forest fires. 

e ¢ Improved fire-prevention meth- 
ods. Example: tighter controls over 
travel in draught-stricken forests. 

Hot Tip. Even as the bureau was 
being organized, it was handed a new 
idea by Vincent Schaefer of the General 
Electric Co., the man who discovered that 
dry ice pellets, under certain conditions, 
could turn clouds into rain. 

Dr. Schaefer had spent the summer 
at the Priest River Forest Experiment 
Station, Idaho, studying thunderstorms. 
His suggestion: Many could be prevented 
by dry-ice seeding. And Forest Service 
statistics show that in the big national 
forests of the Northwest, 75% of the fires 
are started by lightning. 

Dr. Schaefer admitted that only care- 
ful experimentation would show whether 
his method was “practical and economic 


and feasible.” The Weather bureau had~ 


already made some (still unreported) 
tests on the method in Ohio. Next sum- 
mer Forest Service researchers plan to 
take up where the bureau left off. 


*The number of U.S. forest fires jumped 


from 172,278 in 1946 to 200,799 in 1947, 





U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Whoopers. Neither nature nor man was 
kind to them. (SEE: Cranes & Trumpets) 
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Classics by Capitol 


Last week Capitol Records, Inc.— 
only six years old and already one of the 
industry’s “Big Four” (others: Victor, 
Columbia, Decca )—was in the chips. 

As rival companies sang the record- 
ban blues over falling sales, Capitol re- 
leased top hits like Manana, Nature Boy 
and Tree in the Meadow. By November 
business already had reached president 
Glenn Wallichs’ optimistic 1948 goal of 
$17 million (1947 gross was $12 million). 
In a recent Billboard poll Capitol’s art- 
ists and bands topped 12 of 22 competi- 
tive categories. 

Capitol, only major record producer 
in Hollywood, says it has been lucky. It 
was founded in 1942, during the wartime 
shellac shortage, mainly because Wallichs 
couldn’t buy records for his big Califor- 
nia music store and persuaded song- 
writing band leader Johnny Mercer to 
make them. Using ground-up old records, 
plus a secret formula that didn’t use shel- 
lac, they sold 25,000 records a week. 

Success Secrets. But Capitol had 
more than luck. It had youth, speed, and 
enthusiasm. It also had—and has—tal- 
ent: Mercer’s ability to write and sing 
such fine songs as Blues in the Night; a 
topnotch children’s catalog with artists 
like Mel Blanc, voice of “Bugs Bunny.” 
And instead of recording chiefly big 
names, it adopted the shrewd policy of 
building up unknowns with good songs 
and publicity. Examples: Peggy Lee, 
Nellie Lutcher, Stan Kenton. 

Last fortnight Capitol expanded into 
a new field: the classics. It was taking 
over the entire catalog of Telefunken, 
German electronic and recording firm. 

Saved from Bombs. Before the 
war Telefunken had one of the world’s 
largest and best collections of classical 
and European folk music. Capitol says 
the collection—hidden in Bavarian caves 
during the war—covers the entire stand- 
ard field, plus artists and “important 
works never before available on records.” 

Capitol has received its first ship- 
ment from Germany, plans to market the 
best early next year. Meanwhile, its own 
fame—and records—will spread through 
Europe via Telefunken. 


Best Popular Records 


Sweet. The Sportsmen: The House 
is Haunted and The Sleigh. Margaret 
Whiting: Moonlight in Vermont and My 
Ideal. Skitch Henderson: Cornish Rhap- 
sody and Maybe (Capitol). Russ Case: 
You Started Something and The Night Is 
Young (Victor). Pearl Bailey: I’m Lazy, 
That’s All and Say It Simple (Columbia). 

Rhythm. Eve Young: Cuanto Le 
Gusta and Say Something Sweet to Your 
Sweetheart. Ray McKinley: What Did | 
Do and The Morning Glory Road (Vic- 
tor). Frankie Carle: Rose of Washington 
Square and Mexicali Rose (Columbia). 
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Railroad school taxes alone pay the 
costs of keeping a million children in 
school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to 
protect the health of communities, 
provide police and fire protection, 
build roads, airports, and waterways 
all over America. 

An industry whose tax contribution 
amounts to more than one billion dol- 
lars a year is a vastly important factor 
in the economy of every state, and 
of thousands of towns and cities, by 
virtue of its tax payments alone. 

But that’s only part of the story! 
Railroads in 1948 spent three billion 
dollars for equipment, materials, and 
supplies, which were bought in five 
out of every six counties in the coun- 
try. And the four and one half billion 
dollars which the ‘railroads paid to 


Railroad taxes are sending 
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a million children to school 


their employees in wages helped make 
business better everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that—over and 
above the essential transportation 
service they provide—railroads are 
home-town partners of each of the © 
communities they serve. That’s an- 
other reason why every American has 
a stake in strong and healthy railroads. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pre- 
senting the world’s great musical com- 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC network, 8-8;45 Eastern, Mountain, 
and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Women 


Space for Living 


What was once referred to as the 
“back parlor,” then the “sitting room,” 
and later the “living room” had a new 
name last fortnight. It was the “all- 
purpose family room” now, modeled after 
one of the most popular rooms shown at 
the “Tomorrow’s World” exhibit put on 
by the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects at Rocke- 
feller Center. 

The all-purpose room was created by 
New Design, Inc., a shop in a converted 
New York brownstone house run by 
Dorothy Noyes, Edith Perlman and Har- 
riet Rosenberg. These three young women 
believe in selling only the best in design 
and down-to-earth usefulness in con- 
temporary furniture, fabrics and acces- 
sories. Hence it was no surprise to find 
their exhibit room pleasant to be in, hard 
to damage, easy to clean. 

Work-Play-Eat End. The floor, to 
begin with, was of waxed asphalt tile; 
the walls, painted and washable; the ceil- 
ing, sound-absorbent. Halfway across one 
wall hung a lively black and white fab- 
ric. Its design, called “rugged squares,” 
was soft enough so that no one would 
be tempted to count the squares. The 
adjoining storage wall—last word in 
space-saving devices—housed a let-down 
table, a serving counter, open book 
shelves, slots for records, clothes closets 
—and still had space for things like fold- 
ing game tables. 

A slatted bench with foam rubber 
cushion could seat three at the let-down 
table. There were also molded plywood 
working chairs and chairs with metal 
tube frames, seat and backs of horizon- 





tally stretched twine. Especially for chil- 
dren were the Charles Eames table and 
chairs, made of light, sturdy, molded ply- 
wood with a wear-resistant finish. 

Conversation End. A radio-phono- 
graph bridged this utility area and the 
sitting-by-the-fire half of the room. Close 
by the fireplace, with its raised hearth 
and cradle for holding logs, stood a large, 
comfortable, upholstered Eero Saarinen 
chair, molded to fit the body, also sev- 
eral combination stools and end tables. 
Most important doubling pieces were the 
Knoll day couches. They turn into beds 
at the press of a lever. (The bright red 
mattress cover zips off for laundering 
and the pandanus cloth on the backs 
washes without removing. ) 

Vertical, dust-shedding fiberglass 
blinds shaded the window behind the 
couches. A wire mesh rectangle on the 
wall held plants out of danger, clearly in 
sight. And recessed lighting did away 
with easy-to-upset floor or table lamps. 

This room easily lived up to its new 
name—all-purpoge family room. But it 
was also truly a “living room.” 


Westward ($) Ho! 


The woman office worker who wants 
high pay should head for San Francisco. 

There, according to a recently-com- 
pleted U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of 23 office jobs in 11 large cities, 
she will find the topmost weekly salary 
level. 

Average stenographer wage in the 
Golden Gate city, for example, was 
$48.13, compared to $37.31 in Boston, 
where pay was lowest. Next to San Fran- 
cisco in across-the-board averages came 


Oakland, then Chicago, 
York, Dallas, Denver, 
waukee, Buffalo. 

On the average, office jobs paid best 
in manufacturing and public utilities, 
poorest in retail trade, finance, insurance 
and real estate. Of the types of work, 
hand bookkeeping drew the fattest checks 
(highest average, in New York, $55.11). 

Occupational Blue Note. In a 
field nearly monopolized by women, what 
few males showed up got wages 10% to 
30% higher for the same type jobs. 


Gold Medal State 


Because his state did more to further 
women’s interests during the past year 
than any of the other 47, Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll of New Jersey last week ac- 
cepted the Gold Medallion of Honor of 
the Women’s International Exposition. 
New Jersey had appointed 80 females to 
key government positions (runners-up 
were Maine with 36, Michigan with 24) ; 
and under its new constitution, which 
went into effect last January, it had be- 
come the first state to give equal constitu- 
tional rights to women. 


Roll Out the Bottle 


The mother who bottle-feeds her 
baby but would like some of the ad- 
vantages of breast-feeding got an answer 
to her prayer last week. 

It was the Shellie Nurser—an in- 
expensive, disposable, collapsible plastic 
bottle, described by its Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, manufacturer as the first real im- 
provement in infant nursing since the in- 
vention of the familiar glass bottle more 
than 80 years ago. 

Space-Saver. Made of strong, pli- 
able plastic, Shellies come in a long 
strip—65 of 8-ounce size or 100 4-ouncers 
—rolled up into one compact package. 
Each pre-sterilized, bag-like bottle is 


New 
Mil- 


Seattle, 
Atlanta, 


A room with allure. It has place for eating, working, playing (left) ; for talking, sleeping (right). ( SEE: Space for Living) 
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Throw-away bottle. Mrs. Albert Her- 
mar, Chicago, feeds daughter with... 





... anew nurser kit, (SEE: Roll Out) 


sealed separately from the next and eas- 


ily snipped off with scissors. Filled with 
formula, fitted with a special “natural- 
action,” rubber-composition nipple and 
closed with a leakproof plastic cap (both 
of which must be sterilized), the bottle 
may be stored in a refrigerator rack or 
carried loose in a handbag or suitcase. 
To warm, it’s simply held under the hot 
water tap. 

The end to tedious bottle washing, 
sterilizing and worry about breakage or 
leakage is hardly as important, however, 
as the value to babies. According to the 
inventor, Adda May Allen, a registered 
nurse of The Plains, Va., Shellies are 
“the nearest approach to breast feeding” 
and for that reason have won high praise 
from pediatricians. 

One Burp. Because all air can be 
squeezed out of the bottle before it is 
given to the baby and because it collapses 
as he drinks, the nipple won’t stick to- 
gether. Nor does the baby fill up with 
air. He needs burping only at the end 
of the feeding. Being soft and warm, too, 
the bottle gives him a_ psychologically 
desirable feeling of security and comfort. 
Shellies can be used in any position, even 
left alone with the baby. 

Complete equipment will be sold as 
a kit in department stores across the 
country or C.O.D. from the manufacturer 
for $6.95. The set includes two 3-bottle 
racks, 6 nipples, 6 aluminum inner rings, 
a bottle expander, 100 Shellies and—in 
a choice of pink or blue—6 plastic outer 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION...Anne Hutchinson, reli- 
gious enthusiast, was not admitted to the church of the Boston 
colony because her orthodoxy was questioned. She organized 
meetings at which she expressed her theological views, caus- 
ing the division of the colony into two factions. Tried by the 
general court in 1637, banished and excommunicated, she was 
one of our country’s earliest champions of religious freedom. 


One hundred eighty-seven years after this memorable event, 
the United States Fire Insurance Company was organized. 
Its strict adherence to the principles of democracy has won it 
confidence and contributed to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
ORGANIZED 1824 








ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 


CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAM FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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For the name of your nearest Williams Oil- 


O-Matic Dealer 
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classified sec- 
or write to the factory at Bloom- 


consult the 


NEW COMPLETE UNITS 
FOR WARM AIR, HOT WATER, STEAM 


New beauty, 


FUEL CONSERVATION ENGINEERING 


Your Oil-O-Matic dealer will survey your home and show 


tion of your telephone directory under 


Burners 


new fuel saving, new comfort, 


cb a 


for homes of all 


convenience, 


new 


how to save heat, save fuel. Cut fuel oil bills as much as 50° 











locking rings, and 6 plastic Shell-Caps. 
Extra bottles will cost about a penny 
each, or slightly more than a nickel for 
a six-bottle day. 


30 Days Hath the Tulip 


Books, records, gadgets, parcels, 
jewels, neckties, candy, cakes, toys, fruit, 
fish—even ideas. Just name it. An “of- 
the-month” club sells it. 

Last week a new industry had its 
finger in the dozen-a-year business pie. A 
Chicago concern offered different quick- 
blooming flower bulbs (2 large to 18 
small, plus culture data) every 30 days. 
Guaranteed to grow indoors, selections 
can be made from pamphlets in advance, 
cost $1 a month postpaid. 


Robot Needlewoman 


Amateur seamstresses went ‘round in 
circles last week over the radical new- 
ness of the Monroe sewing machine, in- 
troduced at the Women’s International 
Exposition in New York. Its two prime 
surprise features: (1) a self-threading 
needle; (2) no bothersome bobbin nor 
shuttle. 

The Monroe sews directly from two 
hidden spools of thread, forming a link- 
stitch which, the manufacturer claims, 
gives greater holding power, longer wear. 
More engaging to the creative .sewer, 
however, is the fact that the stitches can 
be used for ornamenting as well as hold- 
ing. The many colors and textures of 
threads which can be used on the ma- 
chine suggest there are almost no limits 
to its decorating possibilities. Using wool 
thread, for example, will give the effect 
of very heavy peasant embroidery. 

Off Again, On Again. One lever 
gives the seamstress a choice of six dif- 
ferent-sized stitches, from almost invisi- 
ble to very large. Two other levers shift 
the stitching—even while the machine is 
in motion—from one to two colors, mix- 
ing them in varied proportions. In this 





Self-threading machine. A revolution 
in sewing circles. (SEE: Needlewoman) 
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Teamwork 


A man was seated at a breakfast 
counter ready to start in on a great big 
bowlful of steaming Grape-Nuts Wheat- 
Meal. é, 

A friend of his who had just come 
in for his breakfast saw him and asked 
in mock astonishment: 

*‘Why Jack, you’re not going to eat 
that cereal all alone?” 

“No,” said Jack, “‘no, not alone— 


with milk and sugar.” 
ADVERTISEMENT 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far narth 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem- 
ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn’t the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock.”’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy.When flocks are deficient in manga- 
nese, vitamins, and other essential elements which laying 
hens require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro- 
duction, Don Sung supplies these essential supplements. 
It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial package 
(or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 228 East South St., Dept. D, Indianapolis 4 
Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your money will 
be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your flock now 











For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture your mother prob- 
ably used, but. for real results, it is still one of the 
most effective and dependable for coughs due to 
colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

It’s no trouble. Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup -water for a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed—it's so 
easy! Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle. 
and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of truly splendid cough medicine, and gives you 
about four times as much for your money. It keeps 
perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it’s really excellent for quick ac- 
tion. You can feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
helps clear the air passages. Thus it makes breath- 
ing easy and lets you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 
quick action on throat and bronchial irritations. 
Money refunded if not pleased in every way. 

The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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way, with a red and a blue spool on her 
machine, a woman might sew a plain red 
outline, switch to a line of one-red-one- 
blue stitches, and switch again to a line 
of three-red, one-blue-three-red again. 
She can also, by sewing off the edge of 
the fabric and back on again, form but- 
ton loops or a scallop edging. 

Two models of the machine are 
scheduled to be in stores after the first of 
the year; a 16-pound portable priced at 
$135 and a desk model at $225. 


Gifts — $2 and Under 


For shoppers hunting inexpensive 
Christmas presents, these new, interest- 
ing items had cropped up last week: 

Modern Antiques: The New Eng- 
land General Store, Millis, Mass., has 
added a cathedral and a dew drop design 
to its collection of old-fashioned black 
iron trivets. Handy for hot dishes, plants 
or vases, the little stands look handsome 
hanging on the wall too ($1.50 each post- 
paid). 

Conversation Pieces. Fineline, a 
New York mail order house, offers a trio 
of fanciful gadgets: First, a silver ($1) 
or goldplate ($1.50) identification tag, 
shaped like a St. Bernard’s brandy bar- 
rel, to hang around a dog’s neck (there’s 
a name-tag inside, but no brandy). Sec- 
ond, gleaming metallic gift- or place- 
cards ($1 a dozen, with envelopes) on 
which writing in pencil or ink comes out 
looking engraved. Third, a seven-com- 
partment, transparent box ($2) filled 
with 200 assorted white buttons, all in 
apple-pie order. 

Storm Prophet. Anybody who wor- 
ries about what to wear tomorrow should 
like a hand-blown weather glass. Com- 
plete with metal wall-bracket, it needs 
only to be filled with colored water for 
easy reading (about $2). 

Watch that Strap. Outdoor men 
will go for a pliable, unstitched plastic 
wristwatch band that’s not affected by 
weather or perspiration. Comes in brown, 
black or white, costs $1. 

Snippie. Safer than scissors for 
paper-doll cutting toddlers is a fist-fitted 
electric-vibration toy bird with a bill that 
moves through paper only—and only at 
the press of a release button. The plastic 
magic-billed bird is bright red and yel- 
low. Together with animal and _story- 
book cut-outs, it sells for $2. 

Sit-and-Shine. Psychology behind 
the Casey Jones Sit-and-Shine Kit is to 
get men to tidy up their shining habits 
as well as their shoes. The kit has no 
fancy designs, no cute compartments, 
simply a box big enough to hold all the 
paraphernalia any-which-way. A handle 
across the top doubles as a foot rest (un- 
der $2). 

Two-Faced Doll. Mother or daugh- 
ter—or the two together—can make a 
complete doll from a kit called the Dritz 
2-in-1 Surprise Doll (about $1.95). 

Tree Bauble. An artificial holly 
leaf, tied with a red satin bow, and with 
a dram bottle of Richard Hudnut per- 
fume fastened to it, should add a sweet 
note to any woman’s Christmas. 
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Send PATHFINDER at the Special Christmas rates to solve your gift 
problem quickly, easily and economically. Your name will be a path 
on an attractive card which will announce your gift. This Christmas card 
will be mailed first-class to reach your friends just before Christmas with 
no worry or bother for you. 


Special Cheishiiaas | <a 


1 one-year gift subscription $2 3 one-year gift subscriptions $4 
2 one-year gift subscriptions $3 4 one-year gift subscriptions $5 
Additional one-year gift subscriptions only $1.25 each. 


MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 
MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 
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STAY DRY! 


TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 
OILED or RUBBER 


FOR MEN WHO 


& 


WORK IN Y 
THE WET 


\ 





RUBBER 


WORKMEN 


who need de- 
pendable protection from the wet 
wear TOWER’S oiled or rubber 
garments. Styled to give roomy, 
comfortable, durable, service. Ask 


your Dealer for TOWER’S garments. 
Write for Folder PR listing all Styles. 


A Fells Tree, Cuts Log SAW 

Uses Power Take-off an 

tractor. Saws fast. Easy on fuel. Thousands of satisfied 
users. Big labor saver, Low price. FREE BOOK & PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1-834 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas, 


maging New Pocket Light 
“ PURSE OR POCKET 






NO BATTERIES ...MAKES 
ITS OWN ELECTRICITY 


Here’s a sensational light that makes its own 
electricity. Release the button, press it—and 
Jeny is at your service with light when you need 
it most! Jeny Lite is small, modern, dependable 
—fits in a watch pocket; weighs only 2% oz. It’s 
ideal for a lady's purse—a gift that will be kept, 
remembered and used for years! Plastic ivory 
case, gold plated push button, handsomely 
packaged .. . Only $2.95—Send cash, check 
or money order to Dept. A 


JENY CORPORATION 
MERCHANTVILLE, WN. J 
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Sports 


Disarmed 


The New York State Athletic Com- 
mission last week got to the point of do- 
ing something about 62-year-old wrest- 
ling fan Mrs. Eloise Burnett—and her 
hatpin, 

For 10 years Mrs. Burnett, alias 
“Hatpin Mary,” plied her weapon from 
a ringside seat when wrestlers rolled 
within reach at Long Island’s Jamaica 
Arena. Customers fought to sit near her. 

Fair Play. “I don’t like no dirty 
business,” Hatpin Mary explained. 
“That’s why the hatpin. I suddenly 
thought about it one night when a fighter 
got real dirty. It worked fine.” 

But the commission now has ordered 
Mary to keep her hatpin in her hat or 
stay away from the matches. 

“It’s really a shame,” she 
“Everybody always enjoyed it so.” 


said. 


Marksmen’s Meet 


Fussiest athletes in the world are the 
nation’s 18,000 top-notch rifle target 
shooters who insist on special lot num- 
bers of their favorite ammunition, buy 
special rifles, replace both barrels and 
stocks until they get weapons that are 
“just right.” 

Into Quantico, Va.,~ last month 
trooped 29 of these sporting specialists, 
cars loaded with guns and shooting para- 
phernalia. The big question: Could 41- 
year-old G. Wayne Moore of Washington, 
Pa., twice U.S. national rifle champion, 
win the title the third straight time? 

Handicap. At Quantico’s huge ma- 
rine base, even the most precise weapons 
could do little against a 30-mile wind that 
whipped the range the first day. Moore 
and his 28 regionally-selected challengers 
saw their tiny .22-caliber bullets blown 
sidewise into the targets. Scores stayed at 
record lows. 

Midway through the tournament, 
Moore forged into the lead with 1,556 
points. But close on his heels came 20- 
year-old Arthur Cook of Washington, 
D.C., a University of Maryland junior 





who learned his shooting in Washington’s 
Boy Scout Troop 33, won the Olympic 
rifle championship last summer. As the 
first four events of the National Rifle As- 
sociation’s two-day meet ended, he trailed 
Moore by only one point. 

Showdown. Next morning, while 
veteran riflemen watched for the young- 
ster to crack, the Cook-Moore battle was 
joined in earnest. The youthful “Cookie,” 
using the same rifle with which he won 
the Olympics, promptly took the day’s 
first two events, was leading at lunch 
time, 2,353 to 2,349. 

After lunch, however, Moore settled 
down. In the Dewar course (20 shots at 
50 meters and 20 at 100 yards) he made 
two perfect scores of 200 each. But so did 
Cook. There now was one event left—two 
strings of 20 shots over 100 yards—and 
Cook still led by 4. 

In the first string Moore rang up 199 
points out of a possible 200. Young Cook 
shot 198, saw his lead cut to 3. As. he 
waited for the last 20 shots to begin, 
Cookie tugged nervously at his peak cap. 
Moore seemed almost indifferent. 

No Nerves. Moore calmly ran off 
another 199, trained his spotting scope on 
Cook’s target. If Cook slipped to a 196 
the match would be tied. But Cook didn’t 
slip. He matched Moore’s final 199, took 
the championship 3,150 points to 3,147. 

Said Cook, who wore his Scout shirt 
throughout the tournament: 

“It was much tougher than winning 
the Olympics. Was I nervous? Not until 
the last 20 shots.” 


Reno’s Team 


As far back as the average football 
fan remembers, the University of Nevada 
was a name in small print in Sunday 
sports sections the day after a game. 

But that was before the state’s 1,600- 
student school at Reno found a curly- 
haired, 190-pound passing quarterback 
named Stan Heath and patched together 
a slam-bang team of veterans from IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Indiana, 
California and points north, south, east 
and west. 

Last week, after bowling over all 
other opposition by astronomical scores, 
Heath, Nevada & Co. came a 14-0 crop- 
per against inspired Santa Clara. But ip 


International 


Sharpshooters. Champion Cook (center) failed to crack. (SEE: Marksmen’s Meet) 
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Nevada’s Heath. He heaves the ball a 
mile. (SEE: Reno’s Team) 


a week-end of upsets which saw Georgia 
Tech beaten by Tennessee and North 
Carolina tied by William & Mary, they 
were still the football surprise of the year. 

Air Miles. Heath already had bro- 
ken a 10-year-old intercollegiate passing 
record by completing 98 passes in his 
first six games for 1,645 yards. Against 
Oklahoma City University, which Nevada 
trimmed 79-13, he played only 11 min- 
utes, completed 11 passes for a phenom- 
enal 327 yards. Five throws made touch- 
downs. Against Santa Clara, Heath, who 
comes from Menomonee Falls, Wis., es- 
caped bottling up Jong enough to pass 
113 yards, run his season total to 1,758 
—two yards less than a mile. 

In Reno, which hitherto has been 
preoccupied with contests of a less ath- 
letic type, no recent edition of The Ne- 
vada State Journal was complete without 
an eight-column Nevada sports headline. 
Citizens who scarcely knew the difference 
between a punt and a first down asked 
themselves how Heath ever slipped 
through the fingers of Wisconsin coach 
Harry (Good-Bye Harry) Stuhldreher, 
who could use him this depressing season. 

The Old Block. Heath, son of 
Mickey Heath, former baseball big 
leaguer, played for Wisconsin in 1946, 
showed up at Reno, where his father or- 
ganized a minor league ball team, in 
1947. He admits flunking his first year at 
Wisconsin but claims he quit summer 
school, adds the Badgers played him 
“60% of the time as a blocking back.” 

At Nevada, where university officials 
give him an academic O.K., coach Joe 
Sheeketski, ex-Notre-Damer, calls Heath 
“the best passer I have ever seen,” is 
careful to use him only about half of each 
game. “I sometimes wonder,” says Shee- 
ketski, “how many yards he would gain 
if I let him play 60 minutes.” 

Ineligible for varsity ball next year 
because of one season at Wisconsin and 
two at Nevada, Heath hopes to quit col- 
lege to play professional football. Mar- 
ried and an expectant father, he thinks 
“it’s the thing I ought to do.” 
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Buy Stevens Shotguns 


for Service - - Dependability - - Value 





















STEVENS MODEL 530 


STEVENS MODEL 107 





Stevens Double and Single Barrel 
Shotguns — 12, 16, 20 and .410 
gauge. Model 530 Double Barrel 
— Hammerless, forged steel bar- 
rels. Checkered walnut stock 


. P . Mod —Si 
For hunting, varmint control—for all mapmppet romeabeigt so: «97 


around service, dependability and value— 
buy a Stevens shotgun. Built by the larg- 
est manufacturer of “single” and “double” 
gunsin the world—these models have been 
first choice with generations of farm folk. 
See your dealer — write for free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


STEVENS 


PIONEERING BETTER GUNS 
ae GREATER VALUES SINCE 1864 


Barrel—hammer style, case hard- 
ened frame, takedown. Walaut 
stock. Models 311 (Double) and 
94 (Single)—Same but with 
stocks and forearms of beautiful, 
durable, practical TENITE. 


OSAVAGE @ 



















FOR A RELIABLE, INDEPENDENT 
POWER SUPPLY, CHOOSE A 
WITTE DIESELECTRIC PLANT 


You can have your own dependable electric 
light and power when you install a WITTE 
Dieselectric Plant. It's compact, sturdy and 
built for continifous service . . . starts and 
operates on domestic fuel oil. One of these re- 
liable units is a good investment in any business, 
and finds many uses on farms, in service stations, 
food lockers, dairies, hatcheries, tourist courts or 
on construction jobs. 


ECONOMICAL, TOO! 
Yes, a WITTE Dieselectric Plant 


will produce your elec- 
tricity at cost and assure 
you of power when 
you need it and 
where you need it. 
Whatever your 
lighting or power- 
ing problem may 
be, see a WITTE 

10 KVA Dealer or write the 
WITTE DieselectricPlantwith {#<tory for recom: 
Condenser Cooling System mendations and 


literature. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Division of Oil Well Supply Company 
1603 OAKLAND KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 









































Get the answers 
to your questions 
—plus many in- 
teresting and en- 
couraging facts 
about your hear- 
ing loss—in anew 
booklet now 
available to you 
without ‘cost, 

called “Modern 
Science and Your Hearing.” Prepared 
with the help of scientists at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, it is published by 
Western Electric. Mail coupon for 
your free copy. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Western EVechric vp. 300-rF118 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Send free copy of “Modern Science and 
Your Hearing.” Also booklet on two new 
all-in-one Western Electric Hearing Aids. 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 





TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair...relieves dryness... removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL makes your 
hair look and feel good all day long. Grooms 
hair perfectly. Get a bottle or tube today at 
any drug counter. Ask your barber for a 
professional application. 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
HAIR TONIC IN 
NEW 25¢ SIZE! 


iF YOU'VE NEVER used 
Wildroot Cream-Oil, 
don’t put it off any 
longer. As little as a 
quarter buys you days 
and weeks of smart 
good grooming that 
can’t be beat. Then 
you'll know why it’s— 
again and again the 
choice of men who put 
good grooming first! 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
HAIR TOMIT 







GROOMS 
RELIEVES 


REM: 
LOOSE D 






witoro 





foerry 
POMC e wom 





SMART WOMEN use it for grooming, reliev- 

ing dryness; training children’s hair. Now 

available in new 25¢ size (also larger econ- 

omy sizes) at drug counters. 

TUNE IN..."The Adventures of Sam Spade” 
Sunday evenings, CBS Network. 
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Education 


Operation Atomic 


Most U.S. high schools have given 
the brush-off to atomic energy courses. 
But for White Plains (N.Y.) High 
School’s 1,600 students, this fall marked 
the beginning of the second year of one 
of the most exciting, comprehensive atom- 
study programs ever instituted in a U.S. 
secondary school. 

So far advanced, was the White Plains 
project that even the National Education 
Association’s first officially sponsored 
publication on the subject, “Operation 
Atomic Energy, (issued two months ago) 
was being listed merely as “supplemen- 
tary reading.” 

Horse’s Mouth. Since last Novem- 
ber, White Plains students have been 
getting the real McCoy. Samples: 

e @ From Columbia University, New 
York, came physicist John R. Dunning, 
well known nuclear scientist, who brought 
along elaborate equipment, demonstrated 
on the stage of the assembly hall how 
the atom is split. 

ee All White Plains high school 
students were shown the British documen- 
tary film, Atomic Physics. 

e@ @ From the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Brookhaven Laboratories, L. I., 
came scientists to lecture on the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 

In the regular curriculum, all chem- 
istry classes study the atomic theory of 
matter, what atoms are, how they join 
and sunder. In physics, the whole second 
half of the course is devoted to nuclear 
topics. In advanced algebra, the math- 
ematics of atomic energy is studied. This 
includes exact computation of the atomic 
energy in a penny (enough to blow the 
S. S. Queen Mary to the moon). 

Whole Hog. In journalism courses, 
newspapers are analyzed for the amount 
of correct and incorrect information 
given on atomic theory and technology. 
Students in English courses write their 
annual themes on atomic energy subjects, 
In art classes, posters and murals are 
made dramatizing the present and future 
impact of the atom on civilization. 

Now some 300 other U.S. high 
schools are beginning to emulate prin- 
cipal Darl Long’s work at White Plains. 
For White Plains’ head start, Long had 
a simple explanation: “We just brought 
in everybody and got hold of every bit 
of material we could get our hands on.” 


Torch 


Too many Americans, believes Cor- 
nell’s president, Edmund Ezra Day, think 
of the word Freedom as something sep- 
arate and apart from that long-forgotten 
word—Responsibilities. 

So last week Cornell’s board of trus- 
tees put finishing touches on plans to 
raise a fund of $500,000 to endow a chair 
in American Democracy and provide spe- 
cial library research into the $64 ques- 


Cornell’s 
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Owner of Grocery in Michigan 
Purchases 5 New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“T’ve owned Frigidaire equipment for many 
years,” says Conrad Asbury, partner in 
A sbury Bros. Market, Coldwater, Mich. 

“And it has always proved dependable, 
efficient and That’s why I 
chose Frigidaire Meter-Misers when I re- 
cently needed 5 new compressors. 


economical. 


‘In addition, I am convinced that my 
Frigidaire dealer gives me the best-engi- 
neered installations available. I also like 
his integrity and reliability.” Commercial 
Refrigeration Sales and Service, Coldwater, 
handled the installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you want, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 


directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— ’ 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


HEAR BETTER! Enjoy Life More! 


WITH THE NEW 


VERI-small 
Powerful 


Amazing, national first-prize winner, new 
Paravox 1/3 size previous models. Weighs less, 
about 4-1/2 oz. with batteries, complete insingle 
case. Thin as a compact. Easy to use and wear. 
Clear tone. Great power. Economy, uses low- 
cost, easy-to-get, zinc-carbon batteries. Thou- 
sands, world-wide, use a Paravox. FREE booklet 
“How to Select your Hearing Aid’’. Write 
PARAVOX,Inc.2013D E. 4th,Cleveland 15,Ohio, 


Cut Your Building Costs 
with 


ng Multi-Duty Planer 





Sheds—Easy to turn rough 
, worked building material . .. 
, New BELSAW 905 Planer is 
a multi-duty machine built 
for every planing need. Takes 
rough lumber up to 12 x 6 inches, 

turns out smooth, finished mate- 
rials for ALL your buildings. 
With simple, inexpensive attach- 
ments, your Belsaw Planer does 
the work of a dozen machines — 
Jointing, Matching, Rabbeti 
and Moulding — to produce 
popular forms of worked lumber. 
POWER-FEEDS at 24-ft. per min- 
ute! Round safety cutterhead with three knives, chip break- 
er andspressure bar— Highest Quality at Lowest Cost. Send 
postcard today for FREE book, ‘‘How to Make Lumber.” 


| MACHINERY CO. A-1092 Field Bidg. 
315 Westport Road Kansas C Mo. 
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Democracy’s Day. (SEE: Cornell’s . . .) 


tion: What really is the American tradi- 
tion? What have the freedoms guaran- 
teed in the Constitution done to make us 
the richest nation on the globe? 

The course, which will be elective, 
will draw students from all schools within 
the university and constitute—Cornell 
hopes—a beacon light on the subject to 
all levels of U.S. education. 


Learning by Speaking 


In Texas, Spanish—by the oral meth- 
od—is taught from the third grade 
through senior high school. In Los An- 
geles, San Diego, St. Louis and Cleveland 
a straight six-year course of one or more 
languages is offered. Last week New 
York City’s board of education began 
considering a project for six-year courses 
in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
Hebrew. 

Behind New York’s move was a fact 
many a U.S. educator would concede 
privately last week but few would admit 
publicly: that the teaching of foreign 
languages in most U.S. schools was on 
an incredibly stupid basis. The conver- 
sational (oral) method was little used; 
too many students stuck with a language 
course only two or three years, got 
“credit” for it, then dropped it without 
ever becoming proficient enough to use it. 

Remedy? Texas’ state department 
of education laid down some flat rules: 

1. Conversation should be the basis 
of all classroom work in language study. 

2. Formal’ grammar should be de- 
emphasized. 

3. Translation should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

4. Vocabulary should be presented 
orally, with aid of pictures, objects, 
dramatization. 

This “revolutionary” approach—first 
made popular in the U.S. by the Army 
and Navy specialized training program 
—has been in use in European countries 
for more than a century. Its advantages 
were pointed out in the 17th century by 
poet John Milton (1608-74). 
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-~THE GREATEST HEATING 
7 DEVELOPMENT IN y 4 4 


YEARS! 


The beautiful, New Lonergan Console with the Heatminder 
Thermostat is fully automatic. Light it in the fall, and forget it till 
summer. Even the draft is automatically regulated by Lonergan’s 
exclusive Draft-O-Stat which is preset at the factory to operate 
perfectly in all kinds of weather. The Lonergan Console is the most 
flexible heater ever built. Will heat a 5 room house —extra rooms 


Assures uniform floor-level heat and healthful comfort through- 
out the entire house. Specially designed fan pulls the warm air 


from all parts of the heat unit and forces it out the front of the 
heater down to the floor. The economy, efficiency and depend- 








—a garage etc. Lonergan 
burns economically at ail 
temperatures at a vast differ- 
ence in fuel cost, as the 
charts below will show you ! 


ability of the Lonergan Console heater 
is matched only by its beauty which 


harmonizes perfectly with the finest fur- 
nishings. See the Lonergan Consoles 
today at your nearby Lonergan dealer. 


EXCLUSIVE!—BURNS 42 HOURS ON A GALLON OF OIL! 


Others make economy claims, but here is proof: 

One of America’s leading universities in independent and impartial 
scientific laboratory tests discovered that the Lonergan heater (No. 1) on high- 
fire operation produced 22.6% more heat per gallon of oil than the average of 


four other leading heaters tested: 
15.5% more than heater No. 2 
21.0% more than heater No. 3 


24.8% more than heater No. 4 
29.8% more than heater No. 5 


The same tests proved that the Lonergan heater on pilot fire burned 7.8 times 
as long on a gallon of fuel as the average of four other leading heaters tested. 


Buy Lonergan, and you buy the best. 


For Comfort with Economy See Your Nearby Lonergan Dealer, or Write 


Direct to the Factory for his address. 


| : rst co ale 
| 70, YEARS OF PIONEERING 





~---- FREE~----~---- 


Lonergan Manufacturing Co., Albion, Michigan 

00 I want all the facts on fuel economy and better 
efficiency. Please send me proof of Lonergan’s 
amazing economy. 

(0 Have your Lonergan dealer contact me imme- 

diately. 


NAME . 2. ccccccccccccccccccscocccscccccssvceces 
STREET ....cccccccccccccseccs CITY 2 cvccccccces 
COUNTY .. .ccccccccccese STATE. oc ccccccssccce 


AN) LEADERSHIP IN FINER Off HEATERS 
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Horrors! You’ve forgotten to “‘see 
to”’ the toilet bowl! And guests com- 
ing. But, it’s all right, lady—keep 
your orchids on. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush in the toilet bowl. No fuss, 
muss or feathers. No work. Sani- 
Flush cleans away stains and film— 
disinfects—leaves only odorless toi- 
let bowl freshness. 

Safe in all toilet systems. Works in 
hard or soft water. At everybody’s 
grocer’s. Two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


<n ~~ oF of 
Guaranteed by ® " 
Good Housekeeping 


* 
$2F 4s anyeansto WS rg 


Your Feet 


ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 
Booklet 
y “FOOT 
FACTS” 











TWICE 
WEEKLY 





EASY! No 
skill required. 


BROKEN: Handles like 


TOYS 


with 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


IN CANS 


OR TUBES 
WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 
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People and Places 





Diplomat’s ex. 


People. The Maharajah of In- 
dore and his -party, flying home to 
Pakistan, got a bill for $4,003.80 in 
excess baggage charges (below). . 
Margaret Truman, daughter of the 
President, announced plans to sing in 
opera. ... / Alabama’s Gov. and Mrs. 
James E. (Kissing Jim) Folsom an- 
nounced they were expecting a baby 
next spring. . . . Died: in Hollywood, 
Mary Nolan, 42, ex-Follies and silent 
movies star... . in Washington, Rep. 
Milton West, of Texas . . . in Joplin, 
Mo., William H. Osborn, 105, re- 
putedly the second oldest surviving 
Civil War veteran. . . . Divorced: in 
Reno, Mrs. Gwyndolyn Conger Stein- 
beck, from writer John Steinbeck. . . 
Doris Duke, (above) the world’s rich- 
est girl, from Dominican Republic 
diplomat Porfirio Rubirosa, her sec- 
ond husband. 

Gen. Omar Bradley went pheasant 
hunting in South Dakota, bagged the 
l-day limit his first day out. 


Never Too Late. Peter Pala 
asked Chicago police to look for the 
suitcase he lost in 1923... . The Rev. 
R. J. Green, 108, Negro preacher of 
Ocala, Fla., and his bride, Rosa Lee 
Minus, 67, drove to Georgia to be 
married to beat the Florida 3-day 
waiting period. ... | Juan de Dios Car- 
misca died ‘in Argentina in what he 
had claimed was his 141st year. 


Financial Data. The Dawson 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, reported one of 
its best-selling badges was a large 
green one with bold black legend: “I 
Want More Money.” . . . Murray 
Kerchman, Nyack, N. Y., decided his 
fellow townsmen were the world’s 
most honest when $70 he dropped on 





the street in a high wind were re- 


turned, piece-meal. . . . Indianapolis 
Federal court officials have tried vainly 
for six years to persuade Amish 


farmer William J. Schrock, 63, to ac- 
cept refund of $500 bail he posted 
when arrested for failing to register 
for the draft. A jury refused to indict, 
and Schrock refused the money as 
“tainted”. 


“A most ingenious paradox. 
> Two women, both named Mrs. 
Victoria Mongiardo, both of West Pat- 
erson, N.J., both attended by Dr. 
Jacob Stark, had babies at Barnert 
Memorial Hospital, Paterson, the same 
day—one a boy, one a girl. 


It’s The Law. Paul Martin, 33, 
Port Arthur, Ont., went to jail for 
two years for spending all but $3.11 
of $1,105 his bank credited to his 
account in error. . . William L. 
Bilka, Vestal, N. Y., farmer, paid 
$167.50 damages and went on a year’s 
probation for firing a shotgun loaded 
with birdshot at a helicopter hovering 
over his farm... . Arrested on suspi- 


cion of stealing a purse containing 
$23, Clarence W. Kearns, Baltimore, 


had $19 in his pocket and $4 in his 
mouth—which came out when officers 
told him to spit out the “candy” he 
was chewing. 


Odds and Ends. Ly! Rev. Gen- 
dall W. Burgess, Milford, N. H., who 
operates a taxi-business on ar. side, 
announced a rate reduction from 50¢ 
to 35¢ for riders going to his church. 

Local authorities petitioned the 
Fe deral Board on Geographic Names 
to change ‘the name of Stalin Lake, 
Mich., to Clancy Lake. 


Maharajah’s excess. 
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Aviation 


Blimp Squadron 


Reports indicated Russia was strong- 
er in U-boats than Germany ever was. So, 
against the new underseas threat, Navy 
began burnishing an old, well-tried wea- 
pon: It sank $1.5 million in a study proj- 
ect to design the biggest blimp ever built 
—twice the size of the patrol craft which 
herded World War II convoys. And it 
called on junior air officers to volunteer 
for lighter-than-air training—now. 


Flying Fuel 


Distance is still the best fortress 
against devastation in an air war. But if 
planes could refuel in flight, their range 


would be limitless and the fortress would | 


fall. 

Last week, in an announcement that 
got scant attention, there was a sure clue 
to the fact that U.S. airmen have licked 
the refueling problem. In the Air Force 
announcement all that was said was: “A 
new continuous-flow fuel system has been 
perfected which will greatly improve efh- 
ciency in servicing.” 

The real, undiscussed, importance, 
however, was in the system’s main fea- 
ture: All of the plane’s gas tanks may be 
filled from a single intake valve. 

Fill "Em Up. Previously several fill- 
ing points had been built into even the 
smallest planes, to take care of right and 
left wing tanks and emergency tanks. In 
heavy planes such as the B-29 there are 
1l separate fueling points to feed 29 
separate tanks. 

To pump fuel into all those intakes 
through a hose snaking down from the 
belly of a “tanker” plane would be prac- 
tically impossible. Even on the ground 
the old: system is cumbersome: It re- 
quires 13 men and four trucks, takes 45 
minutes to gas up a B-29. The new sys- 
tem needs only one man and one truck— 
or, in-flight, a refueling plane—and can 
handle the job in 30 minutes. 

The revolution in air strategy possi- 
ble through the refueling of planes while 


they are on their way to the target is | 


obvious: Bombers launched from well- 


protected inland bases could be refueled | 


over the water, thus have enough gas to 
hit and fly away from any city in Europe 


or Asia. Even fighters, escorting the | 


raiders, might be refueled in flight. 
No point on earth could now rely on 


geography to protect it—only peace re- | 


mained as man’s fortress. 


Safety Prize 


American Airlines, last week, had the | 
perfect answer to the periodic passenger | 
fears that winter arouses. From the Na- | 


tional Safety Council they received an 


award for a record-breaking 3.3 billion | 


passenger miles flown without a fatality— 


trip mileage equal to 13,861 flights to | 


the moon. 
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‘SMART DRIVER- 
GOT V BAR CHAIN -SAFE” 


@ These new WEED AMERICAN V BAR- 
REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS are designed 
for ‘‘smart drivers’”’ who take every pos- 
sible safety precaution. WEED AMERI- 
cAN V BARS make driving easier and 
safer on ice as well as snow. They have 
these seven advantages: 
1- Two-Way Grip, Right and Left « 2- 288 Gripping Points 
3- Heel and Toe Action + 4- Start Easier 
5- Stop Shorter - 6- Hold Straighter 

7- Last Longer 
Ask for WEED AMERICAN V BARS 
by name. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you with them, please 
take what he has. But we do want 
you at least to know about this 
new idea in traction. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


In Business for Your Safety 






















HOW TO HAVE REAL STEAM 
HEAT IN ANY ROOM 








FOR ONLY ‘37* 
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Now, real steam heat in any roor 
plugging the Electresteem radiator 
wall socket Why put up with bein 
when for only $37.35 we will delive 
steem to your door No installat 


plumb ng bills 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
lf not fully satisfied after 5 days, retur 
Electresteem and receive money back. Ele 
steem is fully guaranteed for one year 
defects in meter 3 r workmanshic 

a hey Liebe t 


tric Steam *Radiat 


pe 
heats by Conv 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
Electresteem is used in more than a quarter of @ million homes. 
Operates on AC or DC current. 

TO ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR CORP., Box P-1, Paris, Ky. 

iy Sirs: | enclose {| } money order; { }) check for $37.35. Please rush 
me one Electresteem radiator postpaid. | prefer to have the welnut; 
{ )ivory color;( }. 


ectLon 


distributes heat 
evenly 


Combletely Portable 
We 
ighs only 37 Pounds 





ZONE No.___STATE __ 





















No. 4 Tree 
Complete with Woter 
Conister ond Work-Free 


pile” 4.95 


(Also 4 other sizes) 

So easy to order, set up, keep 
green. So wonderful to give 
and to receive. Your ideal 
Christmas Tree an excit- 
ing new way! A live, 
supple Douglas Fir, 
finest of all Ever- 
greens, deliv- 
ered to your 
door. Or sent 

to friends as 

a most wel- 
come Christmas 
gift. Selected to sat- 
isfy you by expert for- 
ever. Safe-T-Pakt to ship 
perfectly. Prefitted water 
canister keeps it forest-fresh 
and fragrant; holds it straight and 
firm. Pre-Christmas delivery guar- 
anteed. ———- ORDER YOUR 
“NATURE MAID” TREE NOW! 
(All orders promptly acknowl- 
edged.) Don’t delay — they 
sold out last year. 
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qu we ame ey mee a 
a G. D. MARTIN CO. 
2 P. O. Box 579-X, Olympia, Wash. 
‘ Send me ‘Nature Maid” Christmas Tree(s), 
J prepaid for delivery before Christmas. 
- I enclose 1) check or (J M.O. for”$ 
’ No. 3 Q-¢ a) sa Mark how ve on 

No. 4 (4- .) many you |... I. 
a No. 5 (5-6 fe) a “y aa 
 ] No. 6 (6-7 ft.) each, “oneneean $f. 95 
: No. 7 (7-8 ft.) prepaid. eesseancnp? IS 
| Name _ 
a Address " “ 
: City one. . State 








INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 


for further particulars as to patent protection an 
and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-V Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 


“THE SHOWCASE OF WISCONSIN CHEESE”— 
The most famous gift box of Wisconsin 


cheese containing seven varieties of Wisconsin's 
natural cheese. Includes Cheddar, Swiss, Bleu, 
Brick, Smoked, Roanne and Gouda. A real pleas- 
a 19 sxe — to a bps Pate approx. four 
Ds elivered to any address. $4, 30 


LUXURY PACK—A fine selection of eight vari- 
eties of natural Wisconsin cheese in an at- 


tea ——— a. Shioeing wt. approx. six Ibs. 
ostpaid anywhere in U. 5S. $6. 75 


We specialize in gift mailings for industrial 
lists. Write for circular. 


SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 


MIDDLETON 5, WISCONSIN 
Reference: Bank of Middleton, Wisconsin 


d procedure 








Melancholy Dane. “. . 
and the suits of woe.” 


. the trappings 
(SEE: Hamlet) 


Olivier’s Hamlet 


Every high school student in the U.S. 
is required to have at least a nodding 
acquaintance with William Shakespeare. 
It is doubtful if the average citizen gets 
through a year without quoting, however 
unconsciously, from the Bard. 

Yet the production of Shakespeare’s 
plays is considered a kind of “operation 
highbrow,” and a film version of one of 
them is looked on as a daring gamble. 

Producer-actor Laurence Olivier 
seems to be taking Shakespeare out of the 
gamble class. His Henry V (1946) has 
made more money than any British film 
yet released in the U.S., and is still go- 
ing strong. 

Now his Hamlet (Universal-Inter- 
national release) is expected to be the 
most popular of all Shakespeare movies. 
It has already run up hefty box-office 
takes in test cities like New York, Wash- 
ington and Boston. 

Olivier’s Hamlet is by no means a 
perfect production of the play. It has 
been cut mercilessly (from an original 
414 to 2% hours). The sets are huge, 
empty and self-consciously austere. At 
times the film seems to need more of 
Shakespeare and a lot less of people 
walking up and down endless stairs and 
corridors. Often the stairs are empty, and 
it is the restless camera which prowls 
around to no apparent purpose. 

Olivier is an acceptable but not in- 
spired Hamlet, and it was surely a lapse 
in judgment which let him dye his hair 
the white-gold color usually associated 
with the front row of the chorus. This 
hair-do makes him look easily 20 years 
older than the Prince of Denmark should. 

If this version of Hamlet has its 
faults, it also has its shining virtues. It 
moves swiftly and elegantly, and it has 
been beautifully photographed. 
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Our Baking Soda is pure 
bicarbonate of soda, accepted 
for use as a dentifrice by the 
American Dental Association 
Council. Use after meals. 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 
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EVEN IF YOU DONT KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You can learn your favorite Instrument, this easy A-B-C way! 


Uv. 


ir 


. special talent, no previous training needed. This 
School home-study method is so successful because 


Ay learn to play by playing real tunes by note, right 


om the start. And just think, you can learn your fa- 


vorite instrument for only a few cents a day. If interested, 
mail coupon for FREE Booklet and Print =— Picture 


Sample. 
learn any 
spare time, 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
10611 Brunswick Bidg. 
New York 10, 
N. Y. 


See for yourself how] easy it is 










instrument right at} home, 


yy 
without a private teacher. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, . 
10611 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N.Y. 5 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 8 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). «= 
Have you + 

RY: tic a ob o-00k00 bone Instrument?..... § 
SCE. x5 <5. s\n o'cs en une Pe eews OR Hy 
Please Print H 

INS. 4: ssa ipo 5m We eae ae , 
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The acting is, for the most part, ex- 


cellent. Jean Simmons scores a triumph [F PETER, PAIN KNOTS Let uP WITH 


ACHE 


as Ophelia. She is fresh, pathetic and 


alive as almost no Ophelia has been. 
Felix Aylmer is a fine Polonius, Basil 
Sydney does handsomely as Hamlet’s 
uncle, and 27-year-old Eileen Herlie 
makes an impressive Queen Gertrude, 
even if she looks too young to be Olivier’s 


mother. 

Most important of all, the players 
speak with splendid clarity. The movie- 
goers who may have had difficulty in com- 
prehending parts of Henry V will find 
that they are able to understand almost 
everything that is said in Hamlet. 


Metro’s Musketeers 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Technicolor 
version of Alexandre Dumas’ adventure 
classic, The Three Musketeers 
(M-G-M), is an amusing, broadly slap- 
stick burlesque on all films of derring- 
do. It bogs down only when it takes its 
multi-million dollar self seriously. 

The film’s pace is set with its open- 
ing scenes: a magnificent ballet-like duel 
involving D’Artagnan (Gene Kelly) and 
the plumed-and-ruffled trio of the title 
(Van Heflin, Gig Young and Robert 
Coote). It gallops on with robust good 
humor through some of the most extrava- 
gant horseplay and swordplay ever filmed. 
There’s more fantastic acrobatics, glit- 

tering blades and sweating horses than 
| / Douglas Fairbanks Sr. dreamed of when 
i 





@ Rub in gently-warming, soothing Ben-Gay for fast relief 
from muscular soreness and pain. Ben-Gay contains up to 244 
times more methyl salicylate and menthol—the famous pain- 
relieving agents known to every doctor—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 
Analgésique. . 
Also for Pain due to rheumatism, neuralgia, and colds.\ 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 










he played D’Artagnan in 1921. 

The cast is excellent. Kelly adds a 
keen sense of comedy and a dancer’s 
grace to the athletic concept of the elder 
Fairbanks. Vincent Price makes a typi- 


' ia cal, hissable Hollywood villain out of 
Richelieu (carefully referred to as 
" “Prime Minister” not “Cardinal”). June 


Allyson plays D’Artagnan’s sweetheart 
with fresh simplicity. Frank Morgan 
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adequately. Adjustable ‘‘power (lest 7 = = painful’ ‘preeeste” ‘from COMNS.  METATARSAL 
S : . without powder'’ for CALLOUSES, WEAK ARCHES, SORE HEELS 
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sas (forever) Amber. COME TO LIFE WITH a | 
_ Noh ARGoltTT Mol iol Mlali-vailels 
ne ill W PLANTABBS 
ause . Ly 8) ¥ 
aise Still Worth Seeing Use the KLIPETTE Rotating 
sted. Joh Belind: Ji Wy “My house plants have really come to Hollis Scissors 
ture ; onnny elinda (Jane yman, life since using Plantabbs,” writes a satisfied GO-06' 0" o> 
; 


Lew Ayres ). The year’s most eloquent m~ User. PLANTABBS are highly concentrated, You can cause serious infection by 





tear-jerker with Miss Wyman turning in ite an cle ee ee — pulling hair from nose. —— 
a sensitive performance as a deaf mute. pvr some = ill effects of sunless days and scotneatt Baten pe ae Sere 
/ . : Ba a a ry furnace heat. - 
. Rope (Jimmy ste wart, John Dall, Feed PLANTABBS to your house plants remove hair from nose and ears than 
F arley Granger). Director Hitchcock and regularly. Clean, white tablets—no odor— with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, sofe, 
an expert cast polish a morbid theme to | will not burn most delicate plants. You'll ~ efficient. Rounded points 
: . ; be amazed at results. Plants will be sturdier, a can’t cut or prick skin. 
a high gloss. healthier, covered with beautiful blooms. ¢ o P 


Four tablets to one gallon of water make SO SIMPLE! Just turn $1 Made from 
rich liquid food. 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 = end. Surplus hair fine Surgical 
sizes. At your dealers or mailed postpaid, comes out easily, Steel. Chro- 
PLANTABBS CORPORATION, Baltimore 1, gently. mium plated. 
Maryland. GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OR MONEY BACK 


Rachel and the Stranger (Loret- 
ta Young, William Holden, Robert Mitch- 
um). An entertaining homespun film 





8 about love in the wilderness. 
= ra ~ ’ PSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSESSSSSE TEESE ESE ESSE SESE See EEe 
res Sorry, Wrong Number (Barbara Fullons | HOLLIS CO. 11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. Dept. 44.8 
D. § St: i B Lance: . A sus : Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. If | am not entirely sat- 
: Stanwyc ’ urt Lanc aste r). / Suspense AN | isfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. 
. film that works up a fine lather of excite- | PES in akE inex mechiehbhset | 
| : ment, PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS 8B: | Addvoes ; ; 
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Netw Casy Way Lo 
DECORATE CAKES 
UST LIKE gp 


PROFESSIONALS @& 


MAKES FLOWERS, 
LEAVES, NAMES 
AND OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 

2% 






SANITARY... 
PLASTIC-LINED 


This amazing Cake Decorator will beautify your cakes 
with flowers, loops, borders, and names Squeeze the 
bag—that’s all there’s to it! You need not limit these 
fancy tricks to pastries alone. You can decorate your 
salads and desserts—make dainty cookies—stuff celery 
with cream cheese—make hors d’oeuvres. Each set con- 
tains 3 plastic-lined bags which make it easy to do a 
cake with many colors. These bags are washable and 
durable! You also receive 3 tips each shaped differently 
so you can decorate the cake with various designs 
Directions on how to make decorating icing are included 
in each package 


EXTRA GIFT. As an added gift for prompt action 


we will include a booklet showing unique decorating 
designs and ALSO an extra tip which makes beautiful 
roses with just two circles of icing. 












SEND NO MONEY. Merely clip ad and mail today 


with name and address. 
plus C.0.D. postage—or 
cash and we pay postage! 
pletely satisfied. 
holds 


LONDON SPECIALTIES — 
8505 S. Phillips Ave. 


On arrival pay postman $1.00 
SAVE MONEY by sending 
Your $1.00 back if not com- 

3 sets... only $2.79. Same guarantee 


Dept. D30P 
Chicago, III. il. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson's 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 











AGAIN SCARCE THIS 
— YEAR—ORDER NOW!? 


—— Don't be disappointed this 
—year. Take advantage of 
— this amazing bargain offer 
- —8 CHRISTMAS TREE 
es $1.00 Postpaid, 


\¢ UARANTEED 
To Light and Last 
This is new, fresh mer- 
chandise. Wonderful as- 
sortment of beautiful, brilliant colors. 

Fluted, cone-shaped Series Bulbs. 
Limited supply. To be sure of delivery 
before Christmas, order now. No 
orders filled after December 10th, 
8 CHRISTMAS LIGHTS $1.00 
ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 
Send check, cash or money order. 


TELE RADIO CREATIONS, INC. 
Dept. Py 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, JIl. 


ORDER TODAY 
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| said they found: 
| delity, 
| husbands, 





Radio 


Suds in Your Ear 


In San Francisco last fortnight, the 


| Soap Opera Committee of the Radio Lis- 


teners of North California declared itself 
opposed to the “daytime drivel.” Among 
“favorite ingredients” of the serials they 
murder, insanity, infi- 
suicide, broken hearts, indifferent 
blackmail and mother-in-law 


| trouble. 


| successful producer once 
| the awful feeling you get sometimes, in | 


| cross-section 





In New York, bearing out the 
SOCRLNC, an NBC publicity release on 


When a Girl Marries announced the birth | 


of a baby to its mythical radio family, 
noted ecstatically: “It was one of the few 
times in the day-to-day unfolding of the 
drama when everyone was happy.” 


Who’s Listening? 


“The worst thing about radio,” a 


remarked, 


the middle of a broadcast, that nobody is 
listening to you.” 

Last week in Philadelphia an ex-Gal- 
lup pollster named Albert E. Sindlinger 


was working hard to do away with that | 
his method | 
can take a selected | 


feeling.” He called 
With it, he 


“awful 
Radox. 
tell what 


of listeners and 


their radios are tuned to each minute of 
| the day. 


And he can tabulate the results, 
not in hours or days, but in seconds. 
Sindlinger’s wonderful machine is a 
small box-like device (transphaser) in- 
stalled in a home radio or television set, 
and connected by telephone wire and 
radio waves to a central monitoring office. 
There, a complicated electronic device 
checks the transphasers every few min- 
utes, recording on a long roll of paper 
what program the family is tuned to on 
its radio or TV set, or whether they are 
listening to phonograph records instead. 
The automatic tabulator also jots down 
when, in the middle of a program, the 
dial is switched or turned off. 
Soundless Cheers & Boos. Two 
months ago Sindlinger put 60 Radox 
units in sample Philadelphia homes, by 





this week had increased to 240. He plans | 


to expand gradually—probably to New 
York next. In a year or two he hopes to 
have Radox installed in a selected sample 
of 5,000 to 10,000 U.S. radio and tele- 
vision sets. 

When the system is in full operation, 
radio producers and sponsors will be able 
to buy a report on every Radox family 
minutes after their shows have gone off 


the air. The survey will spot where the 
jokes flopped, where programs bogged 


down and chased listeners to another sta- 
tion. Because the cross-section will be 
carefully chosen and analyzed, the spon- 
sor will know how much money his listen- 
ers make, how many cars they own, how 
much soap they use, etc. 

For Better Programs. Sindlinger 
feels his present sample is still too small 



























| you hurt—Get blessed relief — 


START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... 


Like John Lehman, Who Says: 




























£ 
# 
“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 4 
guisher line gives me a steady 
income and real independence.” ” 
Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstanding opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss . . . operate in your own town and 
vicinity . . . build a permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries, pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get details on Fyr-Fyter's famous 
soles kit facts on the complete, 
Underwriters’ approved Fyr-Fyter 
line how you earn while you 
learn. Write today! No obligation 


FYR-FYTER co. Dept. 35-47, Dayton, Ohio 
pe WOMEN’S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 
t’s easy! EARN 


100 tis 


Advertidt 
Tables Cord Tables 


vention CRACKS 
BLACK WALNUTS 


BSUTTERNUTS, HICKORY NUTS 
ENGLISH WALNUTS, PECANS, ETC. 
TRY 10 DAYS—MONEY BACK if not satis- 
fied. Only $2 postpaid. currency. check 
or money order. C.O.D. $2 plus 21 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send order today. 


POTTER WALNUT CRACKER CO. 
366 N. Main St. Sapulpa, Okla. 





Your members 
simply sell, to local 
merchants who 
are glod to co- 
Operate, advertis- 
ing space on the 
top of the tables. 
You keep $100 of 
the money you 
collect. | send you 
the 24 tables. No 
risk—nothing to 
pay—not even 
shipping charges! 


Write 


F.W. MATHERS 


Dept. PF 
MT. EPHRAIM, N. J. 








75% MEATS 
IN QUARTERS 
—S 





Exécutive Accountants and C. P. A’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A’s examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous se wy unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
of staff of C. A's. Placement counsel! and help. Write for free 
book, **‘Ac LAR ay the Profession That Pays.’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 11393-H, Chicago Ss. Mt. 





Reliable man with car wanted at once to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity. $15 to $20 in 
a day. No experience or capital required. Per- 
manent. Write today. 


McNESS COMPANY 


Freeport, Illinois 


Dept. 111, 





D 0 N’ “A suffer these 


miseries. Apply FAST- 
ACTION Rub A-535 where 


feel better—FAST! 


*Take a tip from 2,000 other suffer- 
ers. 8 out of 10 wrote Rub A-535 
was BETTER than rubs, lini- 

ments or balms formerly used. 


Antiphlogistine , 


GREASELESS...STAINLESS 
Rubs in quickly. 
Won't soil clothes. Try it. 








PATHFINDER 





ed | NRE, ) 








Philadelphia Inquirer 
Radox. The monitor checks who’s tuned 
to what. (SEE: Who’s Listening? ) 


to make bold statements about American 
listening habits. But he admits, “some 
things are going to be surprising.” For 
example: 

e “In television homes, we've 
found radio practically stops being used. 
Radio is going to have a fight to keep its 
audience. The answer is better programs, 
using talent to its best advantage. 

e @ “People tune to radio for a pro- 
gram, not a station.” Theyre not lazy 
about shifting dials, contrary to the net- 
work theory of block programming. 

e e “Listeners are smart enough to 
know when they're being entertained— 
whether it’s a giveaway or a mystery.” 

Sindlinger has other research tech- 
niques which he hopes, eventually, to 
combine with Radox. One is “Teldox,” a 
device whereby listeners record their ris- 
ing and falling interest in a program by 
turning a dial. Another is “Recordox”— 
tape-recorded interviews to determine the 
why of likes and dislikes. Together, the 
“dox” methods will give producers a 
complete picture: who listened, how they 
liked what they heard, and why. 


List to Miss 


When John Crosby’s editor on the 
Vew York Herald Tribune commissioned 
him to write a radio column, Crosby 
didn’t even own a radio set. Since then, 
21% years of listening and writing have 
given him a reputation as the industry’s 
wisest critic. By last fortnight the listen- 
ing had also given him a sore ear. 

In his column, Crosby wrote: “Have 
you ever tried not listening to a radio? 

. Now and then, to regain my sanity, 
to recapture the point of view of the ordi- 
nary listener, I take a day off. ... For 
your non-listening pleasure I recommend 
Stella Dallas, Portia Faces Life and my 
old friend, Gabriel Heatter. I imagine no 
two persons would have the same list of 
favorites, but I think everyone should 
have his collection of radio programs he 
takes pleasure in avoiding.” 
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The DOWBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 













Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both— bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


? Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 





Do FALSE TEETH Get Well 


| drug store. 


Rock, Slide or Slip? || 48, QUICKER. 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled From Your Cough 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more Due to a Col 
firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or rock..No gum- 
my, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is 


alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks ‘“‘plate é 0 L t y’ Honey & Tar 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any Cough Compound 


ror Facial 
Blotches 


externally caused, Resinol 
Soap cleansing, and soothing 
Resinol Ointment for irritated 
spots, does a world of good 

















Start your own business at home weaving rugs, 
carpets, etc. Our RUG WEAVING LOOM turns out 
2 - 3 rugs every hour. No experience needed! 
Spare time weavers earn $1000. and more per 
year, full time operators report S-6 times that 
amount. Ideal for handicapped people. Small in- 
vestment gets you started. Send yo ur Name and 
Address TOD DAY for FREE BOOKLET ‘‘WEAVING 
FOR PROFIT.’ 
THE HOME WEAVING COMPANY 

_ 132 Oak St. Lake Ozark, Missouri 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
837-K Distriad National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


STOPS FOGGY WINDSHIELDS 
AT HOME 


m NEW Chemical wll 
Make money remodeling, stocking ond repairing firearms in your commun 


Eater Seated A profitable eccupotion for men ond youths. Leer through Semworth’s 

stale} y-treaped Mites ¢ t, = t, grime dis- x temous Books on Firearms. 35 books ovoiloble—8 stondord text-books on 
a fike magic. Stops fogsing. sonia pong rebarreling, remodeling, blueing ond repair. Others—-Big_ Gome 
FOR AGENT S pene, unting, Marksmanship, Cartridge Loading, Small-Arms Ordnonce ond 


- Bollistics. Cotalog tor 3 stomp. 
pour names“ KRISTEE CO... sue Gar Pa he THOMAS G. SAMWORTH © Georgetown 4, South Coroline 








American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50, Atianta, Ga. 


TERRN GUNSMITHING = 
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MAGIC FOOT 


w. _ ATTACHES RICK-RACK...PUTS ON 
“i. BRAID...QUILTS, TOO 
4 


Regular #299 Value 


BOTH v0 1” 


Pius B@ COMPLETE 


SEWS 
FO OT ZIPPERS CLOSER 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


SPECIAL OFFER © 





ALPHABET DESIGNS 





This amazing new 
MAGIC FOOT quickly sews yarn, soutache braid, 
or rick-rack into NEAT, EVEN designs. Unlike any 
other embroidery guide on the market. It’s now easy 
to applique designs, initial towels, make bath mats, 


rugs, quilts. ..even a chenille bedspread. No practice 
necessary. Fits your sewing machine. 

FREE ...A packet of beautifully designed Alphabet 
Patterns (4 sizes) for your linens Free whether you 
keep Magic Foot or not. 

The “‘hard-to-get"’ Improved ZIPPER FOOT sews 
zippers close and firmly to the edge. Can also be used 
to sew on cording, bias binding and trimming on up- 
holstery covers. Write TODAY! 

SEND NO MONEY. Test Both Attachments Af Our Risk! 
Just send your name and address. On arrival deposit 
only $1.00 plus C.O.D. postage for both MAGIC 
FOOT and ZIPPER FOOT with postman on guaran- 
tee if you are not delighted with both you may return 
and your $1.00 back. Save Money. If you send cash 
with order we pay postage. Same guarantee applies. 
Write NOW. Be sure to mention Make of Your 
Machine and state whether Pressure Foot Screw is at 
side, top, or back. 


London Specialties, Dept. M-30-P, B505 Phillips, Chicago 17, I 


re’ 3 DO YOU NEED 
EXTRA INCOME? Hauaa 

PRACTICAL This Is etna 

2222298) YOUR Book! 


. IGGEST dollar's tod. 
wi 
Ma k nS | usable home-mon ey- 
makin a 

Money ng Pp MS Over ey 1964 pp. 
106 IMustrations 

OW and WH -to sell products 

Get Acquainted = You’li find it more absorbing than a 

chandise line. Just 4-101, pestpaid....... id nde 


compi or men and 
women). What to do; 
a t how to do it; where to 
jet materials, supplies, working plans; 
CT ICME OF services. 
ORDER TODAY—5-Day Return Privilege 
with LUCTO’S big Mystery thriller! Send check, M.O. 
mail-order mer- oF dollar bill. 
say etingisee LUCTO PRODUCTS CO. 
308-P West Washington, Chicago 6 








iT NEVER FAILS 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


INCO 
rN 





AT SPECIALS 


PERFECT XMAS GIFT 










FOR MEN FOR BOYS 
WN $6 | s 4° 
Sizes 34-46 
Short-reg-long Sizes 4-16 
This officer-styled gabardine 


trenchcoat has yoke lining, set-in 
shoulders, storm piece, shoulder 
straps, and 2 big slash pockets. 
— Weather-sealed by Impregnole. 
SEND NO MONEY—Please Print 

Order Now and pay postman plus small postage 
charge. 10 Day money back guarantee. (FIT 
GUARANTEED OR EXCHANGED) 


STRAGO MFG. CO. DEPT. P 


13 WEST 17 ST. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 















Books 


Boulder 


Carl Sandburg, son of a Swedish 
immigrant, has made America his career. 

He has sung about it, composed 
harsh, surging poetry about it and writ- 
ten a definitive biography of one of its 
greatest leaders, Abraham Lincoln. Now 
he has climaxed his work with a novel. 
Remembrance Rock (Harcourt, Brace, 
New York: $5) would be, Sandburg in- 
tended, the epic novel of America. 

In its physical proportions it is epic 
—more pages than Gone With the Wind. 
In its conception and intention it is he- 
roic. But it is not a novel and it takes a 
stern patriot to read through it. 

Nothing Left Out. For one thing 
Sandburg tries to tell too much. Plymouth 
colony, the Revolution, the Civil War 
and World War II are all depicted. For 
another, his characters are symbols rather 
than people. 

Evén so, it is a book which should 
add to Sandburg’s reputation. A simple, 
loving and beloved man of the people, he 
has once more demonstrated his great 
feeling for America. 


The Hopkins Story 


During the early New Deal years 
Harry Hopkins advised his friends: “If 
you want to get ahead in Washington, 
don’t waste your time trying to cultivate 
the favor of the men with high-sounding 
titles. Make -friends with their office 
boys.” Later, when Hopkins was estab- 
lished in the White House, he remarked 
impatiently to a persistent favor-seeker: 
“Why do you keep pestering me about 
this? I’m only the office boy around 
here!” 


In those two facetious statements 
Hopkins defined in a large part his 
strange relationship with President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was a relation- 





Acme 


Harry Hopkins. “Make friends with the 


office boy.” (SEE: Hopkins Story) 
















Sie Indera® 


FIGURFIT 
Koulled PRINCESS SLIPS 


AND PETTICOATS 


e Here's the perfect Christ- 
mas gift... warmth knitted 
to fit in cotton, cotton and 
wool and 100% wool... 
Patented No-Bunch, No- 
Crawl bottom border... 
Exclusive Sta-Up shoulder 
Straps... adjustable neckline 
«..and wide choice of 
weights and dainty colors. 
Buy INDERA FIGURFIT 
at stores coast- 
to-coast, 
Ask your deal- 
er to show 
you Indera’s 
smart and 











WARMERS! 


Write for Style Folder No. P-2 
INDERA MILLS CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Finest HEAVY-WEIGHT 
GABARDINE 123%; 


’ 
Save THIRD! Huge, direct- 
to-you volume saves you real 95 
money. Best genuine virgin wool 
$12.50 
VALUE! 





and fine-spun rayon blended. 
WARM! Twill weave resists 
wrinkles, holds crease, gives 
amazing wear. Expert fashion 
tailored for perfect fit..Zipper 
front. Roomy pockets. Blue, 
Tan, Sand, Lt. or Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
WAIST: 28- 38 pleated or 28-50 plain. Order yours now! 
SEND NO MONEY Send only your name, waist size, 
Ist and 2nd color selection. Pay 
postman only $7.95 plus small postage. Or, send money 
and save postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 
LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-18 LINCOLN, NEBR. 





| RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





1 


CUTICUR 


|_BLACKHEADS ¢ PIMPLES 


Use what thousands have tried for promptly reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, rash, itch—scientifi- 
cally medicated Cuticura! Helps remove blackheads. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will refund 
your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. 


SOAP AND 
OINTMENT 








NO BATTERY 


D E os 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No 
headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Feather- 
light. Used by thousands. Send for free informa- $] Oo 
tion and names of happy users in your vicinity. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 10 East 43rd St., (Dept. 787) N.Y.17, N.Y. 









MN hla ak Fe 


For Quick Relief Ask your Druggist for 


DENT’S 
|FARMS!| MONEY-MAKERS!!! 
FARMS! pkg iy FALL-WINTER FARM CATA- 


G. Red Cover, over 2800 bargains 
Also BLUE BOOK GOING BUSINESSES—Stores, Cabin Cts, 
Gas Stations, Hotels, etc, etc. Coast to Coast. Either 
mailed FREE. SAVE Time-Money thru our 48-yr.-old 


Service. STROUT REALTY 
255 4th Av. 20 West 9th St. 435 S. Spring 
New York 10, N. Y- Kansas City 6, Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


TOOTH GUM 
TOOTH DROPS 


1888” DENTAL POULTICE 





Christmas Gifts 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
SEE PAGE 45 
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COMMON SENSE.. 


proved thousands upon 
thousands of times! 


_ALL-VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 








RELIEF FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION, tA 
GAS AND FOR 


HEARTBURN THE TUMMY! 


WANTED 


Men Between 18 and 65 


TO LEARN A TRADE 
Write today for free information—no obligation. 


No salesman will call. 
P. King, President 
2870 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance 
relieved with 


















TRAVE 






SECM tltMe, £0) O8, eels 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10-! 
WHAT A TREASURE HUNT! Big package 500 


Foreign Stamps from foreign missions, other sources, 
Includes Stamps from Africa, South America, Free 
French, Somali, Palestine, etc. Includes airmails, 
commemoratives and stamps worth up to 50c. This 
offer sent for 10c to Approval Applicants only. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept.32, Jamestown, N.Y. 


. R & E BARGAIN CATALOG 
*BOOKS 
25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers listed in our 54th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites— 
latest ‘‘best sellers.’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, 
Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
sands of individual customers. Send postcard teday for 
our new 1949 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.”” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 109 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 

hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 

eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Cosedaleaes 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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published in an important, exciting book, 


| for being so secretive: He feared that 
| publishing the letters might embarrass| 
| still-living relatives of the writers—in- | 





ship which puzzled and annoyed most 
Americans, even loyal Democrats. Gaunt, 
sharp-eyed, always hovering in the back- 
ground at any important conference, he 
was to many a sinister figure, a symbol of 
underhanded deals and of Government 
extravagance. 

Eye Witness. Now, almost three 
years after Hopkins’ death, his story is 


Roosevelt and Hopkins (Harper, New 
York: $6), written by playwright Robert 
E. Sherwood. The author, as one of 
Roosevelt’s speech-writers, knew Hop- 
kins well. More important, he had access 
to some 40 filing cases of Hopkins’ own 
frank and revealing notes. They show 
Hopkins as a deathly sick (he had can- 
cer) yet hardworking man, idealistic to- 
ward the social principles of the New 
Deal and fanatically loyal to Roosevelt. 

Hopkins’ greatest contribution was 
as Roosevelt’s personal representative in 
foreign affairs. Frail, rumpled, unpre- 
possessing, he stated his missions so bald- 
ly that Churchill dubbed him “Lord Root 
of the Mattér.” Even Stalin responded to 
his frankness, answered his questions 
freely, and made important concessions. 

War Plans. Because Hopkins did 
play the field, his story provides a com- 
plete and detailed analysis of war as run 
by the White House. There is, for exam- 
ple, Hopkins’ own report on how the 
White House received the news of Pearl 
Harbor. And there is a remarkable docu- 
ment outlining U.S. military strategy for 
World War I[—drawn up long before} 
Pearl Harbor. 





Lincoln’s Secrets 


On July 26, 1947, American curiosity 
hit the boiling point. After 82 years of| 
secrecy, rumors and speculations, a col-| 
lection of Abraham Lincoln’s correspond- | 
ence was about to be opened. It had been 
given to the Library of Congress by Lin- 
coln’s son, Robert Todd Lincoln, on con- | 
dition it not be opened until 21 years 
after his (Robert Lincoln’s) death. 

When at midnight the great sealed 
cases were finally unlocked, the contents 
were revealed as 18,000 documents, com- 
posed mostly of letters to Lincoln, none 
of them particularly exciting except to) 
avid Lincoln scholars. 

Samples of the cache are now avail- 
able in a new two-volume work, The 
Lincoln Papers, edited by Library of 
Congress Reference Director David C. 
Mearns (Doubleday, New York: $10). 

Mail Bag. The letters themselves 
afford good spot reading. Some are from| 
relatives asking for jobs; some from| 
cranks; there are some cloying ones from 
little girls. They are concerned with poli- 
tics, with national problems, -with the! 
danger of assassination. 

But the most interesting part of the 
book is Mearns’ account of the ramifica-| 
tions involved in handling the papers, and | 
his analysis of Robert Lincoln’s reasons) 











cluding himself. 


| age that contains enough to killa ~ 





Dairy Farmer in New Hampshire 
Purchases a New Milk Cooler 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


Robert W. Moore recently needed a new 
milk cooler and compressor for his large 
dairy farm at Westmoreland Depot, N. H. 
| looked at several makes,”’ says Mr. 
Moore, “‘and decided on Frigidaire equip- 
ment because it offered me the most bene- 
fits. Now installed, it is giving very satis- 
factory results, 

“I was also influenced to choose Frigid- 
aire by my Frigidaire dealer’s excellent 
reputation for dependability.” Kenneth F. 
Moore, Keene, N. H., handled the installa- 


tion. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





Marlin 
Mast 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE EDGE § BLADES <x: 
Guaranteed by MARLIN = Fine Guns Since 1870 


GET RID OF RATS 
with Guaranteed RODAN 


Why let rats destroy your property, 
spread disease when it is so easy to 
kill them with RODAN—the only rat 
a killer that contains both DuPont 
ANTU (the deadliest rat killer avail- 
able to the public) and the scientific Walsh 16 
Ingredient Rat Bait! Laboratory 
tests show RODAN safe around 
animals and poultry—get a pack- 






thousand rats for only $1.00 from 
your dealer or mail coupon today. | 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. » 


~ 
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Walsh Laboratories, Inc. 


510 West 76th Street 4 
Chicago, Ilinois ; 
Enclosed is $.......... for...... +++-packages 4 
of Guaranteed RODAN at $1.00 each. ' 
O Send.......++-packages RODAN C. O. D : 
NGME recccccsccccceceseeereeserssssesseseses 1 
AADC .crccccvcocvccccesccescccccessesesecess ; 
Gi cccneccctsecrcncecbpcceseues State 
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and for that 
tired shoulder 
back 
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Horas fast lie. 


@ When weary muscles torment you remember 
this: Your extra exercise has burned up the 
nourishment required for work. For fast relief 
the thing to do is rub those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. This stimulates your local blood 
circulation. In turn, this enables fresh blood to 
bring invigorating nourishment to the areas 
where applied. The pain eases, stiffness subsides 

and you feel ready to go. Get 
a bottle of time-proved 
Absorbine Jr. today. $1.25 
at all drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 









Bypaths 


’Ere’s ’Erbert 
What does Mr. Herbert Evatt 


Find, of lonely nights, to grieve at? 
Does he curse his mother dear 

For having named him “Herbert Vere”? 
Sits he weeping on the curb 

Just because she called him “Herb”? 
Was she laughing up her sleeve -at 
Herbert? Naughty Mrs. Evatt! 


(After all this labored levit- 
y, I learn they call him Evatt.) 
—R. Conly 
— . o 
The only signs of the times the Amer- 
ican people would like to see now are 
dollar signs. 
° ~ . 
Now that shirts are back, a 
can’t afford to keep one on his. 


_ . ” 


man 


The law of supply and demand is 
still working; the consumer comes 
through with what the supplier demands. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a traveling man 
stopped in a town to look up an old 
friend. After searching two days he 
finally, much to his surprise, found the 
friend in jail. The friend said he would 
be “in” for six months. Then the travel- 
ing man asked, “What’s the charge?” 

“No charge—everything here is 
free,” said the friend. 

Moral: You can get something for 
nothing. 

—Chal Herry 
* . ° 

Wonder if more women in the diplo- 
matic corps would put an end to all this 
objectionable secret diplomacy ? 

. ° e 

This November the frost is not only 
on the pumpkin—but on the turkey, in 
the deep-freeze. 





“The pictures are nice but they forgot to 
print the jokes under them!” 


NOvember is derived from the Rus- 
sian. 
. - ° 
Now that it’s over, the job of telling 
how an election is coming out is suc- 
ceeded by the difficulty of explaining why 
it didn’t. 
e o * 
It doesn’t take a geography book to 
find the low, lying countries today. 
. . . 
They say Lincoln wasn’t handsome, 
but on a five dollar bill he certainly 


looks good. 


Quips 

The thought suddenly occurs to us 
that the New Deal, after 16 years, seems 
to have become the No Deal.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

* - . 

By all accounts, the Marshall Plan is 
succeeding, and too much credit can’t be 
given Europeans for letting themselves be 
talked into taking the stuff—Chicago 
Daily News. 

* ° a 

Unity: A state of the nation, much to 
be desired and easily available if the re- 
calcitrant opposition will only see it our 
way.—Hartford Courant. 





“I wish I’d said that!” 


PATHFINDER 











That their teeth may stay strong longer 


Why does a tooth go back on you? 
After all, it doesn’t ask much, 
Nourish it wisely, give it room to 
grow, keep it clean and infection-free 
—and it will serve you well. Then 
why do Americans need millions of 
emergency repairs every year? 
Because one’s own program of pre- 
ventive dentistry can be directed only 
by a skilled dentist. And too often, 
his advice is sought too late. 
America’s active champion of pre- 
ventive dentistry is the Dental Corps 
which serves your Army and your Air 
Force. Dental officers know that 


whenever a tooth calls for time out, 
the military effort suffers. To pre- 
vent as many of these costly emer- 
gencies as possible, they schedule 
regular inspections. They have also 
embarked upon a broad research pro- 
gram designed to continually improve 
the dental care given our Army and 
our Air Force. 

At the Army Institute of Pathol- 
ogy, scientists are studying the causes 
and cures for pyorrhea and cancer of 
the lip. They are observing the effects 
of various amounts of atomic radia- 


tion upon teeth and oral tissue. 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND 





MANKIND 


An Army dentist is co-operating 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
in an effort to improve materials used 
in filling front teeth—as important to 
civilians as to soldiers and airmen. 

Dentists who wish to extend their 
training or broaden their professional 
experience will do well to apply for a 
Reserve commission in the Dental 
Corps. Active duty increases profes- 
sional stature, whatever the future 
may hold. Write the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 

RECRUITING SERVICE 


IN WAR AND PEACE 
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® General Electric’s new “‘Stratoliner,”” shown above, has the features de- 
scribed here. See all the great “Speed Cooking” Ranges, at your G-E retailer's, 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





You get the Trip!-Unit, with buijlt- 
in Pressure Cooker! Yes! 6-quart 
Pressure Cooker with easy -lifting 
top—inside sealing for added 


safety. Also has nonpressure top, 
for thrifty 
Deep-well Calrod is raisable, 
gives you a fourth surface unit. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


deep-well cooking. 


And the famous Tripl-Oven, 
really three ovens in one! A 
Master Oven big enough to hold 
30-lb. turkey. Includes Calrod 
Super Broiler, and a Speed Oven 
that heats faster than any con- 
ventional range oven. Automatic 
Timer controlled. 


} 
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“Push-button” Tel-A-Cook lights! 
A color for each speed! It’s au- 
tomatic “Speed Cooking” in 
color! Touch a button—a light 
comes on, to tell you exactly what 
heat is on—and where. No guess- 
ing. No peeking. The light’s a 
signal, too, if a unit’s left on. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


LOOK! A “PUSH-BUTTON” RANGE 
WITH TWO COMPLETE OVENS! 





! 


Here’s double convenience! A new, time- 
saving, troublesaving way to plan meals! 


Two complete ovens—one Master, the 
other two-thirds size — separately heated, 
timed,/automatically controlled. In either, you 
can bake, roast, or broil . . . cook all kinds of 
oven dishes at once! All yours—in the “Lib- 
erator” model of the “ Push-button” Range! 





